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MRS. EGERTON. 


WHEN the public taste for theatric amusements has 

once been formed upon witnessing exhibitions of tke 
astonishing powers and perfections. of one, or more, fa- 
voured individuals, it becomes fastidious, and more difil- 
cult for those who suceeed, or are cotemporary with then, 
to attract notice; and if they attain any celebrity, under 
such circumstances, of whatever kind or degree, there 
can be no doubt of their possessing genuine merit. From 
the few who have thus signalized themselves, we have this 
month selected the above named lady, of whom the Por- 
trait prefixed is a faithful Likeness, and the following 
Memoir, though brief, an authentic account. 

Mrs. Egerton was born in Little Torrington, in Devon- 
shire; her father, the late Rev. Fisher, was rector of the 
same parish, and all her family and connexions are 
equally respectable; her brother, Captain Fisher, is an 
officer of the Royal Navy; and her late brother, Captain 
Thomas Fisher, was married to Miss Abrams, who has, 
since his death, espoused Mr. Garrow, nephew to Baron 
Garrow, formerly Attorney-General. Very early in life, 
she conceived a partiality for the stage; and, after the de- 
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mise of her father, made her first appearance at the Bath 
theatre, under the patronage of several personages of rank 
and fortune. She rose rapidly in the profession, and dur- 
ing the second season, appeared in a variety of charac- 
ters in almost every department of the drama. When 
Miss Smith, now Mrs. Bartlett, left the Bath theatre, Mrs. 
Egerton succeeded her; and continued to perform all 
the first-rate characters with great applause, till she re- 
ceived an engagement from the manager of the Covent-Gar- 
den theatre, where she made her first appearance in the 
character of Juliet, in the February of 1811. The London 
audience soon discovered the bent of her genius; and di- 
rected her in the choice of parts better suited to her ta- 
lents; accordingly her performance of Hermione, in The 
Distressed Mother, Emilia, in Othello, and Meg Merrilies, 
in Guy Mannering, possess all the force, feeling, and dis 
crimination, which so highly characterise her style. Meg 
Merrilies is allowed to be one of her best characters, and 
a master-piece of its kind. In genteel comedy also, Mrs. 
Egerton has been very successful; and her Beatrice, in 
Much Ado about, Nothing, and Mrs. Ford, in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, - are instances of a rare and extra- 
ordinary versatility of theatric talent. The mention of 
these parts is sufficient. to. ‘shew her forte, but she per- 
forms many others in an able manner, The last, which 
_ has made the greatest impression, and had the strongest 
hold on the public, is Madge Wildfire, in Heart of Mid 
Lothian, which she has been performing almost every 
evening, during a temporary engagement of six weeks at 
the Surrey Theatre, since January last, to crowded and 
admiring audiences. 

From these remarks, we have a tolerable idea of Mrs. 
Egerton’s abilities as an actress, but not having been 
able to obtain much information concerning her private 
life, we conclude, as we know no ill of her, that she is 
an estimable character; and wish her all the success that 
she may, and doubtless does deserve. > 
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THE BATTUECAS; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 








TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENCLIS. 


(Continued from page 134.) 





THE appearance of these two strangers increased the 
agitation and secret uneasiness of Placid. When the 
imagination is left to wander, the pains of the heart daily 
increase; to be constantly repeating that we are unhappy, 
is to be really so; the passion is refined, and a frightful 
disorder is fixed in the soul. If our principles are undis- 
turbed, we are no longer in unison with ourselvés; the 
real happiness of finding virtue as beautiful and attractive 
as she is respectable, is lost; we admire without loving 
her; she is no Jonger a sublime and voluptuous consola- 
tion; her threatening voice fills us with grief and terror ; 
her dictates are attended to with reluctance and murmurs, 
Such was the deplorable situation of Placid. This wretched 
being had lost all taste for the study and occupations he 
had once preferred. Being persuaded that Donna Bianca, 
now she was a mother, would think of him no more, and 
that he should be deprived of the pleasure of an intimate 
and sincere friendship with her and Don Pedro, he had 
lost the stimulus which incited him to cultivate his mind 
and talents with so much delight and ardour. Now, said 
he, why should I wish for glory, when there is not a single 
being upon earth who would be proud of it? O! ‘that 
I had loved fame, if it had added to her happiness! How 
captivating is general applause, when we know that it re- 
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sounds in the ears of the object we love! Ah! of what 
value is the praise that would not be heard by her with rap- 
ture? Without projects, ambition, or hope, my life, at 
once insipid and restless, will glide away in agitation and 
disgust. I shall never again be happy; I cannot ex- 
pect it from a friendship which has been insensibly 
weakened on the part of Donna Bianca, and can only be 
broken by a dreadful heart-breaking on mine. Can the 
passive affection of the mild Inés make amends for what 
I have lost?) I have a fine boy, but do I know how to edu- 
cate him? shall it be to live in obscurity in this sad place? 
or to go into that imposing world, where all is delusion, 
constancy but a chimera, and whose remembrance empoi- 
sons solitude? No; I will not leave this valley; my days, 
abridged by suffering, shall here be ended in forgetful- 
ness. In gloomy discouragement, whilst the blood bub- 
bles in my veins, I will fulfill my strange destiny. Like 
the mountain-flower, which is left to the fury of the tem- 
pest, and, ever agitated, fades before its time, while it 
remains fixed to the rock from which it sprang; so I, full 
ef trouble and dejection, must endure a tempestuous ve- 
cetation in this desert to the end of my existence. 

In this manner, Placid, led astray by his ardent imagi- 
nation, encouraged a useless and guilty regret, and gave 
himself up entirely to the deepest misanthropy. Yet a 
powerful interest still diffused some pleasure over his life ; 
Father Isidore at times gave him information of Don Pe- 
dro; which was indirectly of Donna Bianta. At the pe- 
riods he expected them, he used to go every day to the 
convent. One evening he went there at the time a mes- 
senger arrived from Don Pedro; and learnt, in great vex- 
ation, that Don Pedro and his wife were going to depart 
for France; where they intended to remain some time. He 
appeared to be really forsaken, and his sadness had then 
no bounds. Restless, incensed, and undone, he remained 
in his cottage only at night, wandered about some hours 
in the valley with little Theophilus, then led him back to 
his mother, and immediately went to his mountain till night, 
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to deliver himself unabstractedly to all the errors of the 
most dangerous meditations. The only taste he had pre- 
served was for poetry, because he could express in verse 
the vague and mournful sentiments which agitated him. 
He also composed long and plaintive romances; he often 
sung them in his cottage at the request of Theophilus, ac- 
companying himself on a guittar which he brought from 
Madrid. A fresh misfortune was ready to overwhelm him. 
Father Isidore fell ill; and was soon reduced to the last 





.extremity. Placid left him neither night nor day. His 


heart was breaking at the thought that he should lose the 
only friend he had in the valley; and that, after his death, 
he should have no means of hearing from Donna Bianca ! 
When he knew that this respectable priest, although he 
retained his senses, was near his end, he could not re- 
strain his excessive aflliction. Father Isidore, hearing his 
sighs, called him to his bedside. Why, my son, said he, 
this violent grief? I am seventy-six years of age; have I 
not completed my career? And I ought not to be afflicted 
‘atits termination, though I were still in the vigour of my 
days, if I had till then lived well. In casting our eyes on 
the uncertain future, we can only repose on fragile, and 
too often chimerical resolutions; the real treasure of a just 
man is in the irrevocable past. Far from regretting the 
years gone by, I recall them with pleasure, and review 
the many painful sacrifices that I remember to have made 
with infinite satisfaction. Adieu, my son; moderate your 
strong sensibility; search not for happiness, but in gentle 
and legitimate affections, and a quiet conscience. Placid 
answered with his tears. Father Isidore gave him a last 
blessing ; afterwards, devoted entirely to religion, he se- 
parated himself from every earthly object; his soul rushed 
before the decease of his body into the bosom of the Eter- 
nal, and remained, fixed, till his last breath. The next 
day, he gently expired in the arms of Placid. 

This sad event aggravated Placid’s sorrow; at the same 
time he found some consolation in no longer dissembling 
his profound melancholy; father Isidore’s death was a 
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pretext which might account for the too visible alteration 
of his humour and character. More determined than ever 
to remain upon his steep rock, he raised a small hut upon 
it to shelter himself from wind and rain. When this work 
was finished, he passed almost all his days in this kind of 
cell, for more than three months. There, he thought of 
no one but Donna Bianca. He doubted not that she had 
taken her infant with her; he knew that it wasa boy, and 
that he must be four years of age: he was jealous of this 
adored infant; and yet he was strongly interested for him: 
he was fond of fancying him; for his imagination always 
depicted him with the features and’ graces of his mother. 
One day, as he was going a little later than usual to 
place himself on his rock, he found in his little hovel 
the most surprising object in the valley; an oval picture 
painted in oil; with a frame composed of a wreath of na- 
tural flowers. At this sight, he remained an instant mo- 
tionless; but, on looking at this figure more closely, his 
astonishment redoubles, he recognizes the portrait of his 
son! The painting, without being superior, was pleasing . 
and the resemblance perfect. From whence came this pic- 
ture? who could have painted it? and who had placed it 
there? How could any one have seen Theophilus often 
enough to paint him with such exactness? The resem- 
blance seemed to prove that the child had sat several 
times. There was then a painter in the valley; but who 
was this mysterious painter? Placid was lost in conjec- 
ture. Heimmediately determined to go, and interrogate 
Inés and his son: he descends from the rock, and returns 
to his cottage. Since his marriage, he had prodigiously 
enlarged his habitation, that he might not be heard out of 
doors, and attract the curious, when he was playing mu- 
sic. He opens the rail which surrounded the cottage; he 
enters; and, after having traversed two of a kind of com- 
partments, made of wood, and covered with large branches 
of trees, he stops, starting. He hears a pleasing voice 
singing, accompanied on the guitar, one of his ballads! 
Fouraptured, he suddenly enters, and sees that it is Inés 
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he has heard, who was alone with her son; .the latter, then 
in his seventh year, cries out, Ah! mother, all our seorets 
are discovered. Inés blushes; the guitar fell from her 
trembling hands ; she cast down her eyes, and preserved 
silence. Placid felt so violent a palpitation of the heart 
that he could scarcely speak: he supported himself on a 
table, and said to Theophilus, in a faltering voice, And 
who was thy portrait done by, my son?—My mother painted 
it; and placed it in your hovel on the mountain: she had 
‘ much trouble to ascend it; and returned with her feet torn. 
At these words, Placid,.in tears, throws himself at Inés’s 
feet. She is transformed; she is no longer the indolent 
Inés, but an angelic woman, who can love, and, to prove 
it, can do wonders! Placid, after having expressed his 
astonishment and gratitude in the strongest terms, sits by 
the side of Inés, taking her hands in his, and questioning 
her particularly. How could you, said he, acquire such 
talents without a master?—From a desire of pleasing you, 
and application. I have been these five years constantly 
endeavouring to attain them. I daily heard you sing, and 
play on the guittar. I listened to you with the greatest 
attention; I knew by heart your favourite ballad, which 
also became mine. The words express the pain of ab- 
sence; I passed so many hours without seeing you, it 
seemed to me as if it had been composed for me. With 
much study and application, I am enabled to execute it 
passably, while accompanying myself on the guittar.—O! 
my dear Inés! from this moment it shall cease to suit you; 
I will quit youno more! But what pains you must have 
taken to succeed in painting with so much exactness !— 
I had materials without your knowledge. You had given 
me the care of unpacking a large cask filled with all that 
is wanted for drawing and painting, which Don Pedro 
sent us. I set apart sufficient for my own use; and in 
such quantity as could not easily be missed. I examined 
your painting, and learnt the principal rules for drawing, 
and mixing colours. I only wished to know how to paint 
two heads; I have made a thousand attempts, and have 
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succeeded. Then, when I knew that you had a hut on 
the mountain, I wished to render the abode that you 
prefer to every other, more agreeable to you; and I said, 
by seeing the portrait of our son, he will sometimes think 
of me. Therefore, as I knew that you would spend some 
hours to-day in another part of the valley, before you 
went upon the mountain, I chose my time.—Good heaven! 
cried Placid, dear Inés, you climbed in danger that steep 
mountain studded with points of rocks!—I was most con- 
cerned to see Theophilus in tears at the foot of the moun- 
tain; I had forbid him trying to follow me; he was every 
instant calling me ; and shrieking in a woeful tone which 
gave me pain! Notwithstanding all my speed, and his 
natural obedience, he could not to the last overcome his 
uneasiness. In returning, I found he had already climbed 
up a fourth part of the mountain, crawling by the help 
of his little hands, which were all over blood! 

Nothing could express what was passing in the sensi- 
ble soul of Placid during this conversation; transported 
with admiration, and torn with remorse, he sighed for his 
errors; and having so long misconceived the blessings of 
Providence, he alternately contemplated Inés and his 
son; he clasped them in his arms; and finding himself 
as guilty as he was senseless, he was so much affected 
at it, that he knew not, whether he was the most to be 
pitied, or the happiest of all mankind. As he was prais- 
ing Theophilus for having kept his mother’s secrets so 
well, Inés said, I only requested him to be- silent; if you 
had enquired of him how I passed my time in your ab- 
sence, he was instructed to be explicit. But, continued 
she, you know not all that I have done at present; I will 
no longer hide any thing from you. At these words, she 
gently raised one of the straw-mats which decorated the 
interior of the cottage, and discovered her master-piece, 
which was a charming portrait of Placid. This, said she, 
is what I am constantly regarding whilst you are on 
the mountain; when you entered to-day, you opened 
the door so rudely, that the concussion made the mat 
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fall upon the painting; and, on this account, you found 
it concealed, Every evening, at the hour I expected you, 
I took care to let down this mat, and even to fasten it. 
Whilst Inés was speaking, Placid, immovable, fixed his 
eyes, full of tears, upon his portrait; then, joining his 
hands, and raising them to heaven, O! prodigy of the 
purest and most affecting love! cried he. He could say 
no more; his sobbing checked his utterance. The gentle 


-and tender Inés was as much alarmed as affected at the 


state in which she saw him. The strong impulses of na- 
ture were all foreign to her character; she was distin- 
guished by noble sentiments, great patience, and all that 
energy which a steady perseverance requires. There was 
as much wisdom in her mind as purity in her heart, Ever 
calm, submissive, and resigned, there seemed to be a sort 
of serenity even in her grief. She had never inwardly 
owned, thatshe was to be pitied; which would have been 
to accuse Placid: far from exaggerating her troubles, her 
mildness and respect for Placid never permitted her to 
survey, and reflect upon them: she never complained; she 
had but one suffering; she wept not in anger; and only 
said, I am sorry, because he is not here! and when she 
saw him, she was satisfied, so that Placid never observed 
the slightest sign of discontent. Placid passed the re- 
mainder of the day with Inés; and the next morning, he 
told her, that he was going to the mountain for the last 
time, in order to bring away the portrait of Theophilus, 
and destroy the hut. When he returned to the mountain, 
he experienced very different sensations from those which 
had agitated him in this same place. Alas! said he, I 
came here to forget Inés, whilst that angelic creature 
was solely employed about me; and acquiring, with most 
astonishing constancy, and painful toil, those surprising 
talents, which are the gifts of love and patience only! Her 
intellects are not refined, all comes from the soul; she is 
ignorant of the art of painting, and also of expressing her 
sentiments, but as she is able to exhibit them! Ah! how 
blind and culpable I have been. 
( To be continued. ) 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION ; 


IN WHICH 
EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 


Is CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 149.) 
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Tuese haughty conquerors, who, in the zenith of their 
power, divided mankind into two classes, Romans and bar- 
barians, would not, in the early ages of Rome, have served 
as models of elegant taste in dress; and to those ages we 
must go back, in order to present them progressively to 
the mental view of our fair readers, up to the period in 
which they subdued the Jews, and despoiled the fair daugh- 
ters of Israel of the various and costly ornaments which 
we have just been describing. 

When Rome was first famed for the hardihood of her 
sons, the attire of her daughters was remarkable only for 
its simplicity, and the strict modesty with which it con- 
cealed every part of the person but the face. The robe, 
formed of linen, or woollen, according to the season, 
enveloped not only the bust, but the throat, and fell in 
easy folds to the feet. The long sleeve descended nearly 
to the tip of the fingers. The hair was simply divided 
into tresses, which were bound round the head ; and, when 
a lady went abroad, a long, flowing veil, which reached 
nearly to her feet, enveloped her whole form. 

Such was the costume adopted by the daughters of 
ancient Rome. Many writers have severely censured the 
luxury and extravagance into which they afterwards fell; 
but this, I think, is unjust; the blame clearly belongs to 
the men, whose passion for every thing costly and luxu- 
rious, will, I think, be found to be fully equal, if not su- 
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perior, to that of the women. It is then most probable, 
that the example of the former corrupted the latter; one 
thing at least is certain, if those ladies, whose dress called 
forth the reprobation of grave historians, had been treated 
by the male sex with the contempt they deserved, they 
would soon have been shamed into a more decent mode 
of attiring themselves. 

But, to proceed—The simple unornamented garment, 
composed of linen, or woollen only, was changed, in process 
of time, to a robe of the most costly silk, decorated with 
gold, jewels, and embroidery. The rigid matron, indeed, 
still continued to wear her robe of a close form; but the 
generality of the Roman ladies adopted a dress which suf- 
fered the beautiful contour of their limbs to be visible; 
and some even carried their love of display so far, as to 
appear in public in, what was termed, the naked drapery ; this 
was a vesture of gauze of the most exquisite texture, and 
of a beautiful flesh-colour. A mantle of silk was, indeed, 
worn with these robes, but it was put on in such a man- 
ner, as to let the bust, arms, and shoulders, be perfectly 
visible. 

We must, however, in justice to the Roman ladies, ob- 
serve, that this naked drapery, though it was adopted by 
some women of high rank, and even by one of their em- 
presses, never became generally fashionable, though the 
neck, bosom, and shoulders, continued to be exceedingly 
exposed ; and the loosely flowing robe was short enough 
in front to display the sandaled foot, and even the pretty 
ancle. These robes, which were always open in front, 
were richly bordered with embroidery of gold, or silver ; 
some of those worn by ladies of the highest rank, were 
ornamented with jewels, which were mixed with the 
embroidery; and the bust and shoulders of the dress, if 
the wearer was of the least consequence, always sparkled 
with gold and precious stones. 

The ancient Roman, like the modern French belle, con- 
sidered la tete as the object most deserving of her care ; 
to dress it elegantly was, therefore, her principal study ; 
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and, although it must be confessed, that this was carried 
sometimes to an extravagant height, yet, in general, the 
head-dresses of the Roman ladies were graceful and be- 
coming. They prided themselves on having, or appear- 
ing to have, fine heads of hair, which they always dressed 
in such a manner as to display the luxuriance of their 
tresses ; but their heads were never preposterously loaded 
with ornaments; in that respect, therefore, we must give 
them the praise of a correct taste. 

It has often been said, that the martyrs to vanity among 
our sex are innumerable; that the Roman ladies must have 
sacrificed pretty largely at the shrine of vanity is apparent 
from the busts which remain to us; since it is certain, 
that, even those ladies who mixed false hair with their 
own, must yet have given up much of their time to hav- 
ing it properly arranged. But let me try, by a descrip- 
tion of their style of hair-dressing, to convey to my fair 
readers some idea of those singular edifices of hair, with 
which they used to decorate their heads. 

One of these, which was in very great favour, was formed 
in the following manner—The front hair was divided from 
the hind part by a narrow bandeau, which was negligently 
tied near the left ear; the former was suffered to wave 
lightly over the forehead, the latter was wound in dif- 
ferent forms round the head; those braids. met just at 
the back of the head, and were altogether disposed in a 
very full tuft of hair. 

Another mode of dressing hair, and a very favourite one 
with the luxurious part of the Roman ladies, was called 
futila; it consisted of a superstructure of curls inter- 
mixed with braids; the hair thus dressed, rose frequently 
to a very great height. 

It was much more becomingly arranged, when dressed 
with only two rows of curls in front, and the hind hair 
disposed in a large tuft of curls, placed at the very back 
of the head, while two corkscrew ringlets fell from the 
left ear, and played in the neck. 

I must not forget the style of the head-dress, called 
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textilia, in which the front hair was simply braided across 
the forehead ; the hind hair was partly wound round the 
head in braids, and partly disposed in ringlets, a few of 
which were suffered to fall carelessly in the neck behind. 
It is worthy of remark, that the medals which have been 
preserved of those Roman ladies, who were most remark- 
able for the purity of their lives, and the dignity of their 
sentiments, represent their hair dressed in this manner. 
In whatever manner the hair was dressed, the ears 








were left entirely bare; but they were generally adorned 


with pendants of jewels, to correspond with those worn 
on the head. The latter were always set in a kind of 
bodkin, which was called acus; these bodkins were of 
gold, or silver, enriched with gems; and such ladies as 
could afford it, wore a good many of them in their hair. 

When the front hair was raised to an extravagant 
height by a superstructure of curls, little tufts of silk 
were generally interspersed in them; and sometimes their 
summit was adorned with a very small hat; it had a 
crown steeped to a point at the top, and a very narrow 
brim. ‘The Roman éelles were indebted to their priests 
for the form of this piece of finery; for it was similar in 
shape to that worn by the priesthood, though much 
smaller. 

Methinks I hear one of my fair readers enquire, Pray, 
had these noble dames no out-door costume? Yes, fair 
lady; and luckily, for the gratification of your curiosity, 
its name has come down to us. The suffibulum, a loose 
robe, which was first used only by the vestals, after- 
wards became, if I may use the expression, the com_ 
mon walking-dress of the Roman ladies; it was a kind 
of mantle, made long enough to descend to the feet; it 
had a cape, or rather a kind of hood, in which the wearer 
might, if she pleased, envelope her head. ‘The practice 
of doing so, however, was confined to the vestals, and 
was, indeed, their peculiar distinction; as all but those 
who were engaged in the service of the goddess Vesta, 
wore a causta, or a galeus; the first of these head-dresses 
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was a very large hat, the other was a kind of helmet ; 
they were composed of fur, or silk, but had no ornaments. 

Our British belles, who pride themselves on the elegance 
and variety of their out-door dress, will have a poor opi- 
nion of the Roman taste from this description; but let 
them remember, that the suffibulum often concealed a dress, 
the intrinsic value of which would have clothed half the 
pretty fashionables in London. The extravagance of the 
Roman ladies in jewels knew no bounds; and if they did 
not equal the moderns in variety, taste, and elegance, they 
certainly far surpassed them in magnificence. 

The veil, which, from the remotest times to the pre- 
sent day, has made a part of the ,dress of every civilized 
nation, was an indispensable appendage to the prome- 
nade costume of a Roman élégante. When the young 
bride went to return the visits of her friends, she ap- 
peared in a veil of flame colour, symbolical of her havy- 
ing just enlisted under the banners of Hymen. This 
colour was sacred to new-married ladies, they only were 
permitted to wear it. White, blue, and various other 
colours, were worn in commen; but all fair ones, from 
respect to the general opinion, were obliged to be veiled 
in public; and we are told of a lady, otherwise free 
from reproach, who was divorced by her husband, merely 
because he had been informed that she went abroad once 
without a veil. What a fortunate thing it is, that we 
have no such unreasonable husbands in our days; what 








would become of the generality of our modish wives, if 


their helpmates were as fastidious as this surly Roman. 
The taste for display, at present so prevalent, would 
certainly be the means of reducing many a matron to a 
state of single blessedness. 

Let us turn from the fair, but haughty Romans to the 
softer beauties of Greece. Can we speak of that classic 
land, without bringing before our mental view, all that 
is graceful, touching, and picturesque. Rome, indeed, 
shines in the historic page with stern majesty; but in 
Greece, the country of science, we find in their fullest 
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lustre all the arts that can adorn life. Can it then be 
wondered at, that the fair daughters of this polished 
country should have adopted a style of dress at once the 
most simple, graceful, and elegant, ever introduced. 

The dress of the fair Greeks varied with their ages; the 
young and unmarried wore a linen tunic of the finest 
texture, and most snowy whiteness; it was sufficiently 
short to display the foot, which, when at home, was left 
without ‘covering, and a little of the leg. Over this was 
arobe clasped on the shoulders with jewels, and which 
left the whole of the neck and bosom, as well as the 
arms, bare. The cestus, which was sometimes composed 
of gems, but more frequently of rich embroidery, was 
narrow, and being put on immediately under the arm, 
the robe, which was very full, hung in loose and grace- 
ful folds round the figure; it was always open in front, 
and reached to the ground behind. 

It is unnecessary to describe the manner in which these 
belles dressed their hair, because, to this day, our own 
most tasteful él/éganites have their tresses frequently ar- 
ranged in the Greek style. When dressed in this sim- 
ple and becoming manner, it was adorned with flowers, 
or jewels; and for home costume, a transparent veil, put 
very far back upon the head, which shaded the neck and 
shoulders; it was sometimes drawn over the face, but 
more frequently suffered to flow behind. 

A veil of somewhat thicker texture, and a pair of san- 
dals, constituted the out-door costume. 

When the youthful beauty became a wife, her dress 
assumed a more decorous, but not less simple character. 
The tunic was lengthened; a short sleeve covered the up- 
per part of the arm; the robe came higher round the bust, 
so as to display no more of it than decency warranted ; 
the waist was encircled by a pointed zone; this was a 
girdle, the ends of which came up in a point between 
the breasts; it marked the contour of the shape in a most 
graceful manner, Chains of pearl, or diamond, encircled 
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her neck; and her arms and hair were generally adorned 
with gems. 

When we recollect the exquisite perfection, both of form 
and feature, which the Greeks, under all their long series of 
sufferings and oppressions, still retain, we may easily 
conceive how lovely their women must have looked, in a 
dress so calculated to display all the natural graces of 
the form. I must observe, that the veil of the youthful 
matron was sometimes fastened in the centre of the fore- 
head by a jewelled clasp; similar ornaments also confined 
it on each shoulder; and it was edged, as well as the 
tunic and robe, with that exquisite embroidery, for which, 
even in the most ancient times, the Grecian ladies have 
been so famous. 

The aged matron wore a robe and tunic of coloured 
cloth, and a pointed cap of the same material upon her 
head ; her veil corresponded in colour with her robe; and 
no woman of any age appeared in public without it, 

Such was the costume of that country, once so favoured 
by nature, and so embellished by art, of which, alas! 
nothing now remains, but a people groaning under slavery, 
and its concomitant evils, ignorance and oppression. 

And now, having led my fair readers through the boudoirs 
of those ancient nations, whose costume might be sup- 
posed worthy of their attention, I must look at home, and 
see in what manner the female ancestors of our present 
élégantes adorned their lovely persons. 


(To be continued.) 





HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


Tuis great prince used to say of superstition, that it 
was merely the rust of religion, the moss which grows on 
the stock of piety. “‘ Water,” added he, “ has its froth, the 
earth its dust, and gold itself comes not out of the bowels 
of the ground without its impurities.” 
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ALFRED ; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 





From the time of the Roman conquest, England had 
been sinking under the weight of a thousand ills; con- 
tinually ravaged by the inroads of foreign hordes, she saw 
the conqueror and the conquered, from age to age, con- 
founded in a new dominion. But among them all, she 
had not a more cruel enemy to encounter than the Danes. 
To point out the period of which I am about to speak> 
I shall say, that it was immediately after the death of 
Charlemagne; for, in the night of ages, renowned names 
shine like great lights, which divide the different periods 
more distinctly. Whilst France, as if tired of producing 
heroes, was covered with clouds, England, jealous of her 
fame, was soon to shew her Alfred. ‘The army of this 
prince, not being sufficiently numerous to contend with 
its powerful enemies, had been exhausted in its victories, 
and was just dispersed. The king himself wandered with- 
out knowing where to seek an asylum; and his subjects 
knew not to what solitary vale, or what wild forest, he 
had directed his steps. 

William, a shepherd of Somersetshire, was one evening 
seated by his cottage-door; and resting himself after 
the fatigues of the day, whilst his wife, Edwina, was 
preparing their simple repast on a hearth constructed of 
large stones, from whence issued a thick smoke, that, with 
the rays of the setting sun, concealed the flame beneath.— 
We always sup alone, said Edwina; formerly it was other- 
wise!—I suppose you would rather the Danes should 
come, and eat our supper, as they did the other day.—Oh 
God! what are you talking about. Look! a man is com- 
ing out of the forest; a soldier!—It is indeed a soldier; 
he sees the smoke; and is coming here.—The night is far 
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advanced; and there is no other house in the valley. 
How young and handsome he is!—That, to be sure, is a 
great meritin a soldier; if King Alfred had thought less 
of fine suldiers, he would have better; and his troops might 
not have been dispersed. Ah! he does not give himself 
the trouble of walking round the garden to find the door, 
he leaps over the hedge. If every body was as nimble as 
you are, Mr. Soldier Pardon, good friends, said the 
young warrior, | am exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
—You do not seem so.—I saw this smoke: ascending at 
a distance from your cottage, and hastened to it. Give 
me but a morsel of bread; I will not be troublesome to 
you; I shall be content to sleep in the loft above; and 
will only request a cloak to cover me; for you see I pos- 
sess nothing in the world but my arms. ‘To-morrow, I 
shall kill a Dane; and will take his cloak.—Then, waiting 
for their answer, he was silent. Are you desirous to know 
who this young fugitive was, this poor soldier? It was 
Alfred, king of the Western Saxons, the noble heir of 
two empires.—Friend, said William, we seek not the com- 
pany of soldiers, but you have a mild aspect, and fight 
for our unfortunate master. You are welcome.—While 
they were speaking, Edwina brought a pitcher-full of beer; 
and "placing three earthen vessels upon an old table at 
the foot of a large oak, she poured an equal quantity into 
each, while it was still smoking. They then sat down, 
and the young king, who had not eaten all day, took a 
seat beside them, A soldier should first think of his ge- 
neral, said the shepherd, pouring out the beer—To the 
health of my poor master! Alas! while I am speaking 
to you, perhaps, not knowing where to pass the night, 
he sleeps beneath the foliage of a tree in the forest, with- 
out food. At these words, the tears came into his eyes. 
Alfred perceived it. Do you know him, said he, anx- 
iously.—I was in his service.—The king shuddered.—Yes, 
I was the keeper of his oxen; I have, however, never seen 
him; the poor do not sce him; but his enemies have often 
seen him in his brass helmet. I had a fine place, which 
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excited envy. A powerful party was formed against me. 
The grand falconer happened to interfere; and the tem- 
pest burst. That was sufficient: at the first mention of it, 
the king drove me away. This injustice caused the Thanes 
to revolt. When the enemy returned the following year, 
they submitted to them almost without a struggle for the 
prince in whom they had lost all confidence. God has pu- 
nished him very severely. No one knows what is become 
. of him, and you yourself, comrade, who fight for him, can- 
not tell me where he is. Ah! I am much afflicted at the 
consequences of my disgrace.—Edwina, interrupting him, 
said, You are very simple to look upon yourself as the 
cause of all this. Did not the king one day a-hunting 
lay waste a field of our neighbour, David? And when 
they went to complain of any injustice, did they not 
always find two guards with long pikes at the great 
gate of the palace. The king is a-hunting, the king is 
singing a motetto, or he is reading ina book with the 
Reverend father Asserius.—It is happy for him, that the 
Danes reignin his place; or perhaps, in the end, we should 
have to call him a wicked king; and the blessing of the 
Lord would never have descended upon him.—Alfred said 
to himself, Truth flies from princes, while they are en- 
throned; but if once they fall from it, it makes its ap- 
pearance. Youknow more of himthanI do, said he to 
the shepherds; we fight for princes, and we know them 
not. If our’s is so wicked, why do you love him?—I am 
a good Englishman; I love my country, and my king, 
with all their imperfections. Alfred is very young; re- 
member, comrade, that he is one of the bravest men in 
England ; his form is superior to that of most others, and 
he excells most men in wisdom and knowledge; he can 
read Latin, as well as Saxon! and no one is more expert 
in hunting. All these advantages have made him proud, 
especially since the great victory at Wilton. No matter, 
if ever he attack the Danes with but twenty soldiers, come, 
and let me know it, and I will go, and fight for him.— 
Brave shepherd! I will let you know, said Alfred, turning 
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his head away, to hide his emotion, This mark of fide- 


, lity, in the moment of adversity, affected him more than 


all the homage that had formerly been paid to his power. 
—But the stars begin to appear, said the shepherd; you 
must be tired. Wife, lay some straw at the further end 
of the loft; and, as the nights are cool, cover it with 
two sheep-skins; in the mean time, I will get my best 
cloak for our guest.—At these words, they arose from 
table; and Alfred took his bow and lance with him. 
When he was alone, he proudly raised his head; and in 
throwing off his disguise, felt as if he had regained his 
crown. Without pulling off his armour, he sat upon his 
rustic couch, looked a long time at his arrows and his 
scimetar, which faintly shone in the evening light; and 
cried, Dear Alsaithe, the idol of my soul, the only object 
of my thoughts, tremblingly I offered thee one half of 
my throne; and these triumphant arms are all that now 
remain to me. Wilt thou still love the conquered, stript, 
and fugitive Alfred? Cruel, and perhaps too well founded 
doubt! I was a king; was happy; and believed in thy 
love! When the rude blast has uprooted a young oak, 
the tender ivy which entwined around it, quits it, and 
forcing its way upwards, extends its unfzithful branches 
to another prop. Whatever approaches thee will become 
my enemy. If I speak of my misfortunes, they will tell 
thee of my faults; and not acquaint thee, that I have 
still a reliance on my courage, the repentance of my sub- 
jects, and the forgiveness of my God, whose wrath crushes 
tyrants, but is appeased with inflicting punishment on 
erring mortals; and who always makes trial of his more 
faithful servants. Such were the young hero’s thoughts. 
He reflected on every expedient by which he might re- 
ascend the throne. Exposed to the outrages of fate, he 
did not suffer them to overwhelm him. He wished to 
render himself worthy of the high fortune, he had so un- 
meritedly enjoyed. Hope, a divine angel, born with a 
smile from the Eternal, restored to him his army, his 
sceptre, and his mistress; hope was his existence. Lulled 
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by the sweet and plaintive sound of the wind, which 
murmured between the thatch, he at length sunk into re- 
pose, and pressed his humble couch with the weight of his 
relaxed limbs. 

The dawn appeared, the carol of the birds in the forest 
warned the wood-cutter to his work ; Alfred left his refuge ; 
and, as soon as he had taken his morning repast, he said 
to the cottagers, Dear hosts, I shall return in the evening. 
‘May heaven bless the labour of your hands !—and hastily - 
departed for the rock of Agbryta; where he was to wait six 
days for important intelligence to be entrusted to his 
friends ; and passed his time in shooting with his arrows 
at the animals who in their course chanced to come near 
the foot of the rock, or the birds which he saw hovering o’er 
his head. But he was eager to shed other blood. 

The air became heavy, and surcharged with clouds; and 
Alfred, being fatigued, laid down upon the heath. Just 
as he was falling asleep, he heard a yoice say, Awake, 
sir, Ladmont, your servant, brings you news from Cyn- 
dith. The inhabitants of that fortress have received your 
ministers, officers, and servants, but they fear the ven- 
geance of the Danes; and refuse to open their gates to 
you.—If my servants, officers, and ministers, have en- 
tered the citadel, they will defend it, I am sure.—As 
they were talking together, Alfred thought he saw a sol- 
dicr at a distance coming through the fields. He could 
not exactly recognize him, but he said to himself—If it 
be one of my companions, with unfavourable news, they 
will perhaps be dejected at my bad fortune; they shall 
not meet, or at least each shall only know the misfor- 
tunes of which he is the bearer. Addressing himself to 
Ladmont, he said, Return to the fortress, and let my ser- 
vants prepare to repulse the enemy. Thy zeal and intre- 
pidity fills me with hope.—Alfred followed him a little 
way, and soon returned. The count of Devon, the sage 
Oswald, was waiting for him at the foot of the rock. Ab- 
sorbed in deep reflection, the hair of his helmet hung for- 
ward ; and his looks, silence, and lifeless posture, bespoke 
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him the bearer of adverse fortune. Speak, said the prince - 
speak; thy king orders thee.—Prince, the Mercians will 
no longer aid thee. Ethelwolf desired me to tell my mas- 
ter, that he had promised his daughter’s hand to the king 
of England. Alsaithe was present, and melted into tears. 
As I was about to depart from the court of the faithless 
Thane, indignant at his conduct, Alsaithe came to me pri- 
vately, and said, Tell thy) master, that I have given my 
heart to Alfred, and present this ring to him as a token 
of my affection.—The king took this precious pledge, and 
in the transport of his love, exclaimed—Generous princess ! 
and could I doubt thy faith!—Sire, you must doubt the 
faith of her father.—Oswald, I can lament the loss of a 
friend, but not the desertion of a perfidious person. Ethel- 
wolf prefers the most cowardly servitude to the glory of 
a life surrounded with danger. Well, we'll fight without him. 
—These words revived the courage of the drooping warrior ; 
he fell on his knees, but Alfred raised, and embraced him. 
Thou know’st, that the inhabitants of Sommer and Wiston 
have retained their fidelity to me, added he: by them, behind 
their impenetrable forests, in the midst of.the marshes 
of Ethelingay, I will raise a fortress. Collect all those 
who will follow thee; and conduct them to the walls of 
the monastery that I have founded. In five days more, 
I will make a draught of the ramparts that are to be con- 
structed. They separated; and night had covered the 
mountains and valleys with her sable mantle, before Al- 
fred arrived at his hosts’; but they were waiting for him 
to partake of their humble fare. 

The day following, he returned to the rock ; and there he 
remained without any other company than the ring of 
Alsaithe, and his own heart, which beat in unison with 
his thoughts, till he saw the shade of the trees slowly 
receding beneath their foliage, and extending towards the 
east. This day, neither friends nor enemies came near 
him. When he returned to the cottage,—My son, said Ed- 
wina, I am going to meet my husband: attend to the 
cakes that are before the fire, and turn them in a little 
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time, to prevent their burning; for we have no more flour 
in the house. Dost thou hear me, son?—Yes, mother; 
give yourself no trouble about them, answered Alfred.— 
Saying these words, she went away. The young king be- 
gan to polish his arms; and taking the stone suspended 
by the side of a scythe, he sharpened the steel of his 
lance. Whilst, with an equal movement, his hand was 
still under his dominion, his eyes were raised to heaven, 
and he saw, as in a dream, the death of his enemies. 
What had he forgotten at this moment? Why, he had 
forgotten the cakes, 

As the poor woman was impatiently ‘returning, and 
walking before her husband, she smelt the scent of the 
smoke; she hastened into the room, and saw her blackened 
cakes burning beneath the eyes of her young guest, who 
was tranquilly seated by the fire*. Without cither seeing, 
or hearing her, he continued to sharpen his lance.—Idle 
fellow, said she to the king; you see my cakes burn, and 
will not take the trouble to turn them; you, whoare never 
the last to eat them.—Alfred could not help smiling; and 
yet he was sorry for the trouble he had given the poor wo- 
man. Let King Alfred, continued she, take thee for a 
guest, when he be upon the throne; till then, I see not 
what he could do with thee. 

Some minutes after, the prince, laid upon his pallet of 
straw, said to himself,—This then is that majesty of kings | 
which they believe imprinted on their foreheads by the 
hand of God himself.—He now looked with the eye of a 
man on the downfall of his fortune ; but it was yet to be 
brought to a severer test. On the sixth day, which he 
passed at the foot of the solitary rock, he saw Fermais, 
his equerry, coming across the forest, whom his orders 
had till then detained at the court of Ethelwolf. “As 
soon as he approached the king, he said, Dear master, 
the Lord has revenged you; but his vengeance is at- 
tended with a fresh disaster. Two days after the departure 





* An historical fact. 
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of Oswald, the Danes, conducted by Gozon, their prince, 
entered the dominions of the earl. They came not like an 
armed body, but a loose rabble, who spread at once on 
all sides like an overwhelming torrent. Ethelwolf, excited 
by ‘Thendyr, his favourite, shut himself up, with his 
daughter, and a company of soldiers, in the top tower of 
his palace. Honoured with your confidence, I shunned 
not danger; besides, it was necessary to watch over the 
life of the princess; and I followed the destiny of the 
earl. Thendyr only desired time and the means to fly 
alone from the ruin of his country. The Danes would re- 
ceive no other pledge of his faith than the head of his mas- 
ter. But this traitor, dreading the prodigious strength of 
Ethelwolf, waited for the moment of attack. As soon as 
he saw the enemy advance, covered with their shields, 
and furnished with long ladders, he perfidiously drew near 
the earl, lifted him up by the heels, and threw him head- 
long from the top of the ramparts. He immediately urged 
us to surrender, promising us a doubtful pardon. When 
he concluded, my sword deprived him of speech and life. 
I cried out in turn, Shall Saxons yield up their lives with- 
out defending themselves? I rushed to the rampart, and 
all the soldiers followed me. The triumph of our enemies 
was retarded. But what remains for me to inform you, 
sire? we were subdued; and the princess was made pri- 
soner'—Avenging God! cried Alfred, was it not enough 
for me to have my people to deliver, my glory to re-es- 
blish, and my altars to raise? Inthe midst of so mahy mis- 
fortunes, has my constancy had no other effect than that 
of irritating thee? If thou wishest to try me, O God! why 
suspend thy inflictions? If thou hast resolved to beat me 
down, why dost thou delay?—O king! said Fermais, re- 
member you still have faithful subjects, whose only hope is 
in you. The more dreadful Alsaithe’s misfortunes are, 
the more she stands in need of our help.—Friend, said 
Alfred, forget that a complaint has escaped my lips, It is 
my duty to fortify my servants against the shafts of fate, 
or those who share mine. For a moment, I have bent 
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beneath the weight of my afflictions, but I am not over- 
whelmed with them. If I am no longer king, at least let 
me be worthy of being one! the six days that I was 
to pass at the foot of the rock, have glided away. ‘To- 
morrow we shall go to Athelingay; a thousand arms are 
there in readiness; we shall require but little time to 
raise ramparts; and from that moment, we shall see the 
light and our enemies. As soon as we shall be able to 
shew some well-armed battalions in the plain, we will 


| fly to the assistance of Alsaithe; and God will pronounce 


between us who serve him and the brigands who outrage 
his laws. Saying these words, Alfred took the road to 
the cottage, and Fermais walked with him. 

(To be continued. ) 





THE TRUE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


CARDINAL DE Satis, archbishop of Seville, (who lived 
to the age of 110), used to tell his friends, when asked 
what regimen he observed—“ By being old when I was 
young, I find myself young now Lam old. Ileda sober, 
studious, but not a lazy, or sedentary life. My diet was 
sparing, though delicate; my liquor, the best wines of 
Xeres and La. Mancha, of which I never exceeded a pint 
at a meal, except in cold weather, when I allowed myself 
a third more. I rode or walked every day, except in rainy 
weather, when I exercised for a couple of hours. So far 
I took care of my body; and, as to my mind, I endea- 
voured to preserve it in temper by a scrupulous obedi- 
ence to the divine commands, and keeping (as the apostle 
directs) a conscience void of offence towards God and man. 
By these innocent means, I have arrived at the age of a 
patriarch, with less injury to my health and constitution 
than many experience at forty. I am now like the ripe 
corn ready for the sickle of death, and, by the mercy of 
my Redeemer, have strong hopes of being translated into 
his garner. . 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Cighteenth Century. 
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MADAME DU DEFFAND, Marcutoness bE LA LANDE. 


Tuis justly celebrated lady was descended from an an- 
cient and illustrious family in Bourbonnois. She was born 
in 1696; her father was Gaspard de Vichy, Count of 
Champrond; and her mother, Anna Brulart, was the daugh- 
ter of the first President of the Parliament of Burgundy. 
She“was christened Mary, after her materna! grandmother, 
Madame Mary Boutillier de Chavigny, who was, at the 
period of her birth, the widow of Czsar Augustus, Duke 
de Choiseul, 

The efforts of her instructors, who superintended her 
education, were essentially assisted by her own natural en- 
dowments—a strong understanding, and a lively genius, 
Although education cannot create these gifts of nature, 
it can give the power of improving them to advantage; 
and in the person of Madame du Deffand, this observation 
was most strikingly exemplified. She came forth with dis- 
tinction to the great world, a most accomplished female ; 
and possessing much personal beauty, and brilliancy of 
wit, could not fail of attracting a crowd of admirers, as well 
as Suitors. Among the latter was Jean Baptiste Jaques du 
Deifand, Marquis dela Lande, whom she married on the 
2d of August, 1718. The Marquis was then Colonel of a 
regiment of Dragoons, and whose ancestors had distin- 
guished themselves by their attachment to the Dukes of 
Burgundy, their sovereigns. There was no living issue by 
this marriage. Her husband died the 29th of June, 1750; 
at which period he was a brigadier-general in the army, 
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and lieutenant-general of the Orleannois, a post of ho- 
nour that had been in his family since the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, 1666. 

During his life time, Madame du Deffand constantly 
mixed in the first society. Her personal attractions, in 
addition to her wit, and her talent for conversation, ren- 
dered her an acquisiiion in the first circles; and as she 
at this period resided in her own hotel, gave frequent sup- 
pers, and saw a great deal of company, she had a nume- 
rous circle of acquaintance, and many admirers, among 
whom we must particularly rank Voltaire (whose letters*, 
addressed to her from 1732 to 1775, breathe the sincerest 
affection, as well as admiration of her great mind and 
brilliant talents), D’Alembert, Montesquieu, the Presi- 
dent Henault, the Duchess du Maine, Mesdames de 
Stael, de Choiseul, the Marquis D’Argens, the Chevalier 
D’Aydie, and Mons. de Formont. The latter gentleman, 
(for whom the Marchioness, and also Voltaire, had the 
greatest esteem) a counsellor, attached to the parliament 
of Normandie, died in the beginning of 1759, and Vol- 
taire said on his demise—‘ The flowers I have been at- 
tempting to strew upon the grave of our friend, Formont, 
are dry and faded, like myself—my genius is departing— 
age deadens every faculty.” 

The death of Monsieur Formont, in addition to that of 
her husband, by which her income had been greatly de- 
creased, induced her to give up her hotel, and to seek a 
retreat in a convent. 

At this period, there were buildings without the clois- 
ters, annexed to most nuns’ convents, in which were va- 
rious suits of apartments, of all prices, that were occu- 
pied by females, whom age, the diminution of their in- 
come, a religious turn, or the preference they gave a life 
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* These very interesting Letters are included in the unpub- 
lished Correspondence of Madame du Deffand, translated from 
the original French, by Mrs, Meeke, in 2 vols. printed by New- 
man and Co, 
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of seclusion, led to seek such comfortable retreats. Ma- 
dame du Defland fixed her abode in the convent of St. 
Joseph, where she hired a comfortable suit of rooms, in 
which she spent the last thirty years of her life. 

This economical arrangement made very little altera- 
tion in her way of life. She went out as much as usual, 
and saw a great deal of company at home. She was not 
in the habit of receiving her friends at dinner on parti- 
cular days; her’s were evening parties, which assembled 
between six and seven; and sometimes a select few staid 
supper, which was greatly enlivened by the wit, good 
sense, and bon mots of the fair hostess. 

Every one retired satisfied, and had something to say 
in praise of her parties; therefore every stranger of dis- 
tinction who visited Paris, made a point of being intro- 
duced to’'Madame du Deffand, in hopes of being invited 
to join her evening meetings, which certainly greatly con- 
tributed to soften her regret for the loss of her sight, as 
owing to her having always bad weak eyes, she was quite 
blind during the last thirty years of her life. In spite of 
her increasing infirmities, her evening, nay, even her sup- 
per parties were never given up. “ Exert all your ta- 
lents,” she often said to her cook, “ as I more than ever 
require the aid of society to beguile the time*.” And 
certainly the continued attention of her friends, and the 
excellence of her cook, rendered her less querulous as she 
declined, and led to her being more regretted when she 
died. 

Monsieur de la Harpe, when he wrote the news of her 
death to the Empress of Russia, whose literary corres- 
pondent he then was, says, ‘“‘ The death of Madame du 
Deffand is not only lamented by the men of letters resi- 
dent in this metropolis, but also by many illustrious fo- 
reigners, who are in the habits of visiting Paris, as both 
frequently met at her house, which was always open to 





* Madame du D. was as remarkable for Epicurism, as for ap- 
petite. 
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persons of merit and talent of every nation. She pos- 
sessed a great deal of natural wit, and her real taste ren- 
dered her the decided enemy of affectation: her judgment 
might also be depended upon, admitting it was neither 
clouded by caprice nor prejudice.” 

It was she why first said, with more wit than truth, 
when Montesquicu’s “ Spirit of the Laws” appeared,— 
** That it merely contained witticisms* upon the laws.”’ This 
speech has been attributed to Voltaire, who was, upon 
this occasion, merely her echo. 

When Heilvetius published his celebrated work, he was 
condemned, in her hearing, for having declared self-love 
to be the principle of all our actions, and egotism the 
primum mobile of all society. ‘‘ Nonsense,’’ said she, ‘‘ he 
has merely revealed what we all endeavour to conceal.”’ 

The Cardinal de Polignac was one day relating, at her 
house, the legend of St. Dennis, who walked, it is said, 
with his head in hands, from Mont Martre, where he 
was beheaded, to the town to which he gave his name, 
adding, that the crosses which were still standing upon the 
road, indicated the places where the Saint had stopped 
to rest, but he thought the commencement of his journey 
must have been the most difficult part of the business, 
“ That I can believe,” she replied, ‘‘ since, if he once got 
into motion, I dare say he came in very fresh.” 

Voltaire, who was a great admirer of Madame du Def- 
fand, often cited the following saying of hers, as being the 
ne plus ultra of philosophy—“< Those things which we are 
unable to comprehend, we are not required to believe ne- 
cessary to our felicity.”” This he thought a most sublime 
idea, a very great truth, and a most consoling reflection. 

Madame du Deffand died at Paris, in the convent of St. 
Joseph, parish of St. Sulpice, the 23d of September, 1780, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. A. P. 





* L'Esprit des Loix—lesprit signifying both spiri¢ and wit. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF PREFERMENT ; 
A VISION. 


ee 


Ah! who can tell how hard itis to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 
Beattin.- 





MepitaTinG on the uncertainty of human affairs, and 
reflecting with emotions of compassion on the distress- 
ing disappointments men endure, my eyes grew heavy, 
and I was overtaken by slumber. The train of ideas which 
I had been indulging, even now, in the arms of sleep, 
continued unbroken, and presented to my imagination the 
following vision— 

I beheld, at a short distauce from me, a steep hill, by 
degrees growing more difficult in the ascent as it ap- 
proached towards the summit. A beautiful temple, appa- 
rently of more than human architecture, reared its stately 
pillars on the highest extremity, surrounded by elegant 
gardens, and every delight the frame of man was capa- 
ble of enjoying. I beheld thousands of human beings, striv- 
ing by every exertion they could possibly use to ascend 
the steep acclivities of the mountain, but far the greater 
part, after proceeding a few steps, lost their footing, and 
fell headlong to the bottom. . Regardless of their misfor- 
tunes, others immediately supplied their place; and, for 
the miost part, succeeded no better. Several, indeed, 
surmounted every difficulty, and ascended even to the 
temple, into which they were immediately admitted ; 
some were even presented with crowns, while others were 
complimented with wreaths of laurel, which they placed 
upon their heads with evident delight. The success of these 
did but serve to stimulate those below to new exertion; 
some I perceived, who, having with wonderful efforts 
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struggled to a considerable height, were totally unable to 
proceed further, and therefore sat down patiently, but not 
without casting many a look, full of envy, upward, and 
contemplating those below them with ineffable contempt. 
Turning to an aged figure who stood near me, I enquired 
the name of the mountain, and the temple which so many 
were striving to reach. He replied, ‘‘The mountain be- 
fore you is called the Mountain of Preferment, and the 
. magnificent temple on the summit, the Temple of Great- 
ness. You perceive men of every profession striving to 
obtain its rewards; some advancing with hasty steps, 
others unable to advance, though equally desirous to pos- 
ses.” “ And what are the pleasures they promise them- 
selves,” said I, “‘ when they have surmounted every dan- 
ger, and o’erstepped every difficulty?” ‘“ Fame and For- 
tune,” continued my friend, ‘heap honours and favours 
upon them; the former trumpets forth their praises to those 
below; the latter presents them with every luxury and 
enjoyment.” “ And is there no termination to their plea- 
sures?” I enquired. ‘“‘ Look beyond the temple,” he con- 
tinued, “ and tell me what thou seest.” Obeying the in- 
struction, I turned my éyes thither, and perceived a dark 
cavern opening in the side of the mountain, where num- 
bers of those I saw but the moment before enter the tem- 
ple, were led in sable garments, and hurled without pity 
into its unfathomable abyss. ‘“ That there is too generally 
a termination to the enjoyments of greatness,” continued 
my instructor, “thou art now informed. Scarcely have 
they tasted the delights which the temple affords, than, at 
the will of uncertain Fortune, they are often immediately de- 
prived of them. Fame now holds up their errors, instead 
of their virtues, to the public, and they are hurled by 
Disgrace and Neglect down the precipice, where they re- 
main for ever unnoticed by those who lately contemplated 
them with admiration. Some, indeed, escape this dread- 
ful fate, and retain their honours and enjoyments to the 
latest period of their existence ; and it is the hope of such 
success which tempts all to sacrifice every minor consi- 
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deration to possess the acme of their hopes and wishes.” 
While the old man was speaking, my eyes had been fixed 
intently on the scene before me. I beheld the travel- 
lers taking every unfair advantage of each other; under- 
mining the steps of those before them, and smiling at 
their fall, the prelude of their own. Soldiers, who, at a 
single bound, advanced almost to the temple, along a 
dreadfully dangerous path, and having even extended their 
hands to receive the wreath, lost their step, and fell head- 
long to the bottom. One of these, I could not but no- 
tice, who, from the lowest extremity of the mountain, 
ascended by a long train of dangerous steps, which often 
tottered beneath him, to the temple, where thousands 
gazed on him with wonder and delight. A crown of gold 
was placed on his head, and Fortune exhausted her cor- 
nucopia in loading him with favours. But, alas! transitory 
grandeur! I beheld him in a few moments led forth, de- 
serted by fortune, deprived of his crown, and consigned 
to Neglect and Disgrace. Agitated by this surprising 
change of fortune, I turned hastily to my hoary informant, 
to make some further enquiries, the motion dispersed the 
train of ideas, the mountain and its eager multitude va- 
nished from my sight; and I awoke! R. P. 





LORD BURLEIGH 


Was very much pressed by some of the divines in his 
time, in a body, to make some alteration in the Liturgy. 
He desired them to go into the next room by themselves, 
and bring him in their unanimous opinion upon some of 
the disputed points, They returned to him, however, very 
soon, without being able to agree. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen,” 
said he, “how can you expect that I should alter any 
point in dispute, when you, who must be more competent, 
from your situation, to judge than I can possibly be, can- 
not agree among yourselyes in what manner you would 
have me alter it?” 
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RANDOLPH MACKINNON ; 
A Highland Storr. 


Se el 


WRITTEN BY LUCY WATKINS. 
(Concluded from page 156.) 


—_—— ee 


How proudly swelled the heart of Randolph, when 
Douglas energetically besought his forgiveness ; but when 
he mourned his unrelenting heart, that forced a weeping 
sister to a villain’s arms, and with keen sorrow blamed his 
rash credulity, how kindly Randolph interpesed! ‘Oh! 
rather blame,” he cried, “ the fraudful tale, that represented 
a fickle, wavering maid, transferring her unsteady love 
from the father to the son. The triamphant rival from 
Fraser’s castle, bore her off; you found her degraded, con- 
cealed in Maclean’s cottage; and thus you punished the 
bold affront. Oh! say then of what crime was Douglas 
guilty? What! because he believed Mackinnon honoura- 
ble? so did the thousands who proclaimed his virtues: 
Would I could convict Douglas of some crime, that its 
forgiveness might secure his silence; for Mackinnon, yet 
hold—I’ll beg the secret of his friendship; the humble ob- 
scurity of this lowly dwelling is dearer to my heart than 
fame established by a father’s dishonour.” ‘“‘ When he 
raised the foul charge, and devoted your youth to solitude: 
did he not forget he was your father?” “ Shall I then re- 
cognise him to increase his crimes? and as I hold him up 
to man’s contempt, identify my father to prove his failure. 
If there was nought in the consolation which the guiltless 
enjoy, then might the successful villain claim for his tri- 
umph virtue’s clouded hour; and, boasting, say, “I'was 
then he inflicted a pang. He forged the accusation, not 
the crime. When Mackinnon accused me of illicit love» 
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could he kindle in my bosom its unhallowed flame? I 
ceased to love Maude Fraser the moment she became my 
father’s wife.” Now Randolph disclosed his love for Jean; 
described the more than pity of her eye; and told, how 
from her looks he dared hope success, had not the father 
who rivalled him a greater rival raised in the foul charge. 
‘Can Randolph,” exclaimed Douglas, “ love Jean Stuart, 
and yet remove not the stain from his honour? Should 
love be dearer to Randolph than honour?” 

The noble sacrifice made to filial affection, obtained 
from Douglas the concealment of Mackinnon’s guilt; but 
the mercy a son kindly extended was not long permitted 
to screen the wretch. At a banquet, surrounded by noble 
and illustrious guests, the highly honoured, much es- 
teemed Laird Mackinnon, was accused of murder, by the 
vile, the base, the low-born Jamie Ross, yet such was 
the associate, such the accomplice of Mackinnon. Amazed, 
confounded, the confronted villain stood ; while he paused 
*twixt revenge and shame, the dreadful tale was told. With 
mind degraded to his station, Ross calmly described how 
Kenneth perished by Mackinnon’s hand, and how Laird 
Ruthven fell beneath his murderous sword; unmoved, 
the monster listened; no change of countenance, no 
varying feature, betrayed remorse; he looked as if that 
were only murder which pointed out him as the mur- 
derer; but when Ross related the simple incidents of 
his unnoted life, and marked alone, with deep regret, 
that which leagued him with the great Mackinnon, the 
reproach was too keen, too poignant, to be borne, and, 
with deadly rancour, he stabbed to the heart the wretched 
utterer ! 

Suspended by a chilly horror, the appalled spectators 
beheld the bloody deed, which Mackinnon contemplated 
with savage triumph. Surveying them with indignant 
scorn, he contemptuously exclaimed, “ Life’s a mysterious 
volume, in which man is permitted to mark out his own 
character. Did not Mackinnon inscribe the hero on the 
glorious page that teemed with bis exploits? Virtue is 
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a torch that refuses not to blaze in the bold hand that 
grasps it; the bright ray sheds lustre round the concealed 
purpose of the villain; and obtains for him the applause 
of actions he has not performed. Honour is a gem that 
sparkles alike with every wearer; it securely preserves 
him from the imputation of guilt, and attracts universal 
admiration; punishment is the culprit’s mercy; impunity 
the rack on which he’s tortured ; had the murderer of Ken- 
neth paid the forfeit of his life, that life had not been em- 


- bittered by the murderer’s fears; thus is the wretch per- 


mitted to renew his crime, that he may feel afresh guilt’s 
dreadful pangs. Come, and take vengeance on the for- 
mer villain; punish with greater severity the murderer of 
Ruthven, because the assassin of Kenneth abused your 
lenity. Death is the mercy Mackinnon craves.” And 
swift his life’s blood issued from the self-inflicted wound; 
now claimed the murderous sword a higher spoil; and 
mingled the blood of Mackinnon with that of ignoble 
Ross. 

Randolph, now Laird Mackinnon, declared his love to 
the beauteous Jean; on the same day which blessed him 
with her hand, Archibald received that of Margaret; this joy- 
ful event left the amiable Montieth not an ungratified wish. 
Dugald and Marion, in beholding the felicity of Archibald 
and Jean, received the rich reward of all their guardian 
care. Supremely happy, Randolph only remembered his 
misfortunes to rejoice at the period when Jean first 
smiled on Mackinnon’s banished son.” 





ALPHONSO V. KING OF ARRAGON. 


Tuis prince was blamed by some one for appearing in 
public without guards, as not paying sufficient attention 
to the safety of his person. ‘“‘ Alas!” replied he, “‘ how 
can a Prince who has never done any thing but good to 
his subjects, have any thing to fear from them?” 
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ON EDUCATION. 


PRIP LPH 


«¢ Traim up a child in the way he should go; and when heis old, he will 


not depart from it.” 
pn — 


THOSE sentiments which flow from the lips of piety, are 
calculated to make a much deeper impression, than the 
the finest precepts of morality, when considered as the 
mere effusion of an enlightened understanding ; but, in the 
present instance, whilst a mixture of piety and integrity 
influenced the heart of the admonisher, he is allowed 
in wisdom to have transcended every other human being. 

Some, however, may be inclined to ask at what period 
the training of a child, recommended by the king of Israel, 
ought to begin; and, in reply to this enquiry, I would 
answer, from the very moment the light of reason dawns 
upon the understanding. 

That education may, and does counteract the bad im- 
pressions of nature, is a fact of which we have daily 
proof; and from this circumstance arises the necessity of 
training up a child in the way he should go. This mode 
of training must of course depend upon the judgment 
of the parent, and the characteristic features in the child’s 
disposition ; for even in a single family, it will seldom 
be found practicable to adopt a similar mode of treat- 
ment with every one. The headstrong must be restrained 
with firmness and decision; the timid invited to self-con- 
fidence; the artless admired for ingenousness; and the 
designing taught the disgrace which must inevitably at- 
tend every species of artifice. 

Punishments are as necessary amongst children, as sub- 
ordination is in a society of adults; but these should 
always be inflicted with an appearance of the deepest 
concern. ‘The parent who, under the influence of pas- 
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sion, chastises the object of his affection, evidently does 
it at a moment when he has lost the power of discrimi- 
nation; and, if the child is arrived at the age of reason, 
runs the hazard of losing his regard by a display of vio- 
lence. I have frequently seen children punished with a 
degree of severity that has completely unstrung my nerves, 
merely for a ball coming in contact with a window, when 
precaution was superseded by the ardency of amusement; 
and I have seen the same children not even reprehended 








for repeating a censorious tale which injured the character 


of their acquaintance: 

My ideas of leading a child in the way it should go, are 
first to inspire its mind with sentiments of gratitude to the 
Great Creator of the world; to teach it, that, from his 
mercy and goodness, they derive every blessing, even that 
of having kind and affectionate parents; that their pre- 
servation depends upon His protection; therefore they 
must implore the continuance of it by morning and even- 
ing prayer; and that the Son of God, when he descended 
from Heaven to instruct mankind in their duty, made the 
happiness of children his peculiar care; that the Almighty 
has not only commanded them to honour and obey their 
parents, but has promised length of life to those who do; 
and that they are as strongly enjoined to be kind and af- 
fectionate to their fellow-creatures as to be grateful for 
the blessings bestowed upon them by a beneficent God. 

Charity should be impressed upon their minds from the 
earliest period ; scenes of poverty and distress exposed to 
their view; and they should be taught the necessity of 
depriving themselves of gratifications that they may enjoy 
the satisfaction of relieving those who are in want. The 
child who has given the penny to a poor mendicant, which 
it was going to lay out in a cake, should be taught that 
such a simple act would render his evening prayers ac- 
ceptable in his Maker’s sight. 

* By methods like these, a spirit of devotion would be 
engendered, and blended, as it were, with principles of 
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humanity, whilst self-gratification would become subser- 
vient to the chastened pleasures of philanthropy. 

A fondness for the dumb creation should doubtless be 
encouraged, as tending to diminish what appears in chil- 
dren innate inhumanity; for few seem inclined to torture 
those animals they are attached to; and they may like- 
wise be taught to admire the wonder-working hand of 
Omnipotence in the formation of a beetle, or the con- 
struction of afly! Whatever, in short, tends to call forth 
the social affections, or excite habits of kindness and 
benevolence, can scarcely fail of producing a desirable ef- 
fect upon the ductile minds of children. 

The baneful passions of envy and malevolence should, 
in the most trifling instances, be censured with that de- 
cision and abhorrence most likely to check their growth; 
whilst the display of fraternal love and sisterly affection 
ought to be as strongly inculeated as the sacred obsery- 
ance of truth. 

From want of suflicient attention being paid to those little 
bickerings which occur between children, even in the 
midst of their amusements, i am inclined to believe may 
often be attributed those serious dissensions which take 
place in families at a later period. The injudicious par- 
tiality which is frequently displayed by parents is like- 
wise another cause of that envy and hatred which is 
painful to behold, where mutual kindness ought to bind 
them in the silken chains of fraternal love. I have scarcely 
ever known a united family who did not ultimately pros- 
per in the world; for if success attends but one of a nu- 
merous Offspring, affection inspires the advancement of 
the others. From this representation alone, policy ought 
to induce parents to teach their children to emulate each 
other in proofs of kindness and atlection; and, ina reli- 
gious point of view, this important duty puts on a more 
imposing appearance. “I leaye you a new command- 
ment,” said the great teacher of Christianity, “ that ye love 
one another.” And, in another part of the sacred writings, 
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he demandeth, “ How we can love God, whom we have 
not seen, if we love not those whom we have seen?” 

Every action which the Saviour of mankind performed, 
and every precept which he inculcated, had a tendency 
to strengthen the social and the natural affections; and 
children ought to be taught the necessity of following 
such an amiable example; and, in short, given to under- 
stand, that those who are of an opposite disposition can 
never hope to be admitted into the society of saints and 
angels, 

As perfection in human nature must not even be hoped 
for, parents and instructors ought not to be severe in the 
punishments, or animadversions upon the trivial failings 
of the young; and to draw a line between those which 
proceed from the liveliness of imagination, and those which 
arise from a corruptibility of disposition. A sacred re- 
gard to truth, even in the most trivial circumstances, 
should be inculcated, as laying the foundation for purity 
of principle, and integrity of acting, at that period of 
life when the sentiments of vice or virtue may doubtless 
be indelibly stamped. 

Futile, however, must prove the endeavours of those 
parents and instructors who do not, in their own persons, 
enforce the practice of their precepts; for, even in an ad- 
vanced period of life, we find the power of example infi- 
nitely superior to remonstrance. ‘The clergyman whose 
practice, in every instance, corresponds with those adnro- 
nitions, which, in the discharge of his sacred office, he 
recommends, invariably finds a numerous audience ea- 
gerly attending to the doctrines which flow from his lips; 
and ten-fold will be the impression produced by them to 
what they otherwise would be, if he were an incorrect, or 
immorai man. 

I once knew a gentleman, who, from the effect of asso- 
ciation, had acquired the improper habit of swearing, 
and, upon becoming a domestic man, his children, as 
might naturally have been expected, imitated his exam- 
ple. Being an affectionate father, he preferred remon- 
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strance to corporeal punishment; but finding the desired 
purpose not answered, he considered it a duty incumbent 
upon him to chastise the eldest, when the child, (who was 
about five years old) terrified, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh papa! 
pray don’t beat me this time ; for I dare say, God Almighty 
will make me ill, as you know, he says in our Catechism. 
he will punish the sins of the fathers upon the children ; 
and don’t you remember, only last night, you swore sadly 
at the gardener about the peaches !”’ 

Overpowered with the conviction of the impropriety of 
his own conduct, the disconcerted father tenderly embraced 
his offspring ; and from that moment was never known to 
utter an improper expression. 











AFFECTING NARRATIVE 
Of Madame Godin’s Sufferings, whose husband was one of the 
learned Academicians sent to South America on Discoveries. 


On the Ist of October, 1769, Madame Godin departed 
from Riobamba, the place of her residence, for Laguna, 
on her way to France, accompanied by her brothers, Sieur 
R , a physician, and his servant, her faithful negro, 
and three female Indian domestics, together with an es- 
cort of thirty-one Indians to carry herself and her baggage, 
the road being impassable even for mules. The Indians 
which Madame Godin had engaged, and who were paid, as 
usual, in advance, were scarcely arrived at Canclos when 
they ran away; perhaps afraid of the unhealthiness of the 
air; it may be, apprehensive of being made to go on ship- 
board; a terrific circumstance to them who had never seen 
acanoe but at a distance. What was Madame Godin to 
do in such a situation? Although it were possible to have 
returned by the same route, her eager desire of reaching 
the vessel prepared for her by two sovereigns, and of once 
more beholding a beloved husband, from whom she had been 
separated twenty years, determined her to proceed, and 
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to brave every danger to which she might be exposed, and 
to endeavour to surmount every obstacle that might re- 
tard her progress. Only two Indians remained in the vil- 
lage, who constructed a canoe, and undertook to conduct 
her to the mission of Andoas, about twelve days’ journey 
lower on the river Bobonasa, a distance of about 150 
leagues; for which they were paid in advance. Having 
sailed two days, they stopped to pass the night on shore; 


‘ and next morning the two Indians disappeared. ‘The un- 


fortunate company re-embarked without a guide. On the 
second day, they met with an Indian, who agreed to ac- 
company them; on the third day, the Indian fell into the 
river, in attempting to recover Sieur R ’s hat, and was 
drowned. They were again left without a pilot; and all of 
them totally unacquainted with every necessary manoeuvre. 
The canoe began to leak ; and they were again obliged to land, 
and build a temporary hut. They were then but five or six 
days’ journey from Andoas; and Madame Godin’s brothers 
were so dismayed by the disaster which had just happened, 
that she could not prevail on her brothers to accompany Sieur 
R in the canoe to Andoas; who departed with his ser- 
vant, and Madame G.’s faithful negro, who attended him 
to take care of his effects. After vainly waiting twenty- 
five tedious days, in expectation of a canoe and Indians, 
promised by Sieur R , they made a raft, upon which 
they placed all their provisions and effects, and proceeded 
slowly along the river. The raft, which was ill-constructed, 
struck against atree that lay concealed in the river, and 
was overset; every soul, and every thing were immersed. 
Happily, however, no one perished; Madame Godin sunk 
twice, and was with difficulty saved by her brothers. Re- 
duced to a situation yet more dreadful than the first, they 
all resolved to pursue the banks of the river on foot, What 
an enterprise! “ the borders of this river” being ‘“ covered 
with a wood impervious to the rays of the sun;” “ in pass- 
ing through which, much time is employed in opening a 
passage by means of a bill-hook (la serpe).” They re- 
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turned to their hut, took all the provisions that remained 
there, and began their melancholy journey. Observing 
that, in following the course of the river, its meanderings 
considerably lengthened their route, they entered into the 
wood to avoid them, and, in a few days after, lost their 
way. ‘Though destitute of provisions, oppressed with 
thirst, and their feet sorely wounded by briars and thorns, 
they continued to push forward through immeasurable 
wilds and gloomy forests, drawing refreshment from the 
berries and wild fruits, which they now and then col- 
lected as they went along. At length, exhausted by hun- 
ger, thirst, and extreme fatigue, their strength failed them 
—down they sunk, helpless, and forlorn. Thus they impa- 
tiently waited to be relieved by death, who delayed not 
long. In three or four days, they all successively expired, 
except Madame Godin, who continued stretched beside her 
brothers and the other corses eight-and-forty hours, de- 
prived of the use of all her faculties, and still tormented with 
an ardent thirst. At last, Providence gave her strength 
and courage to rise, and go seek the salvation that 
awaited her. She was now without stockings, bare-footed, 
and almost naked; two cloaks and her shift, which had 
been torn into rags by the briars, sufliced not to cover 
her: having cut off the soles of her brothers’ shoes, she 
fastened them to her feet, and took her lonely way. In 
about nine days, according to her own calculation, she ar- 
rived on the borders of Bobonasa. 

It is probable, as M. Godin remarks, that the tedious 
time appeared longer to her than it really was. ‘“ For,” 
continues be, “is it not almost incredible, that a woman, 
naturally delicate, and who had been tenderly reared, 
could, reduced to such extremities, live even four days? 
Yet, she has assured me, that she was ten days alone in the 
woods.” The recollection of the sad scene to which she had 
so recently been a witness, the horrors of solitude and 
darkness in a desert infected with serpents and numberless 
ferocious animals, the fear of death ever present to her 
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mind—a fear which was increased every instant, made such 
an impression on her imagination, that her hair became white. 
The second day of her sad journey, in which she could not 
have proceeded far, she found water, and the following day 
some wild fruit and green eggs. So much was her wind- 
pipe contracted by the privation of nutriment, that she 
could hardly swallow a sufficiency of the sustenance which 
chance presented to her, as would support her emaciated 


‘frame. Early in the morning of the ninth day, she reached 


the borders of Bobonasa, and heard a noise at the distance 
of two hundred paces. A sudden emotion of dread made 
her at first retire into the adjoining wood; but reflecting 
that nothing worse than her present state could befall her, 
and that consequently she had nothing to fear, she ap- 
proached the shore, and observed two Indians pushing a 
canoe into the river. The Indians, as soon as they per- 
ceived Madame Godin, hastened to her. She conjured them 
to conduct her to Andoas. They heard Madame Godin’s re- 
quest benignly, took her under their care, and conducted her 
to that village. Madame Godin, bereaved of almost every 
thing, knew not how to evince her gratitude to the two In- 
dians who had saved her life; till happening to recollect 
that she had on two golden necklaces (according to the 
usage of her country), she presented one to each Indian; 
their joy was excessive; but the missionary seized on the 
necklaces in her presence; and replaced them with three or 
four ells of a coarse cloth made of cotton, which is fabri- 
cated in the country called Tucoyo. Madame Godin was 
so enraged at this act of insolence and inhumanity, that 
she instantly demanded a canoe, and a proper number of 
attendants, and departed next day for Laguna. An Indian 
woman of Andoas made her a cotton petticoat, which, as 
well as the soles of her brothers’ shoes, of which she made 
gandals, she still preserves—sad momentos, says M. Godin, 
‘not less dear to me than they are to her.”—Abvidged from 
M. Condamine’s Aceount. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR MARCH, 1819. 





THE political occurrences of the month for two of the 
principal countries in Europe, England and France, dis- 
close the state of parties, the disposition of their lea- 
ders, and what may be expected from their future pro- 
ceedings. In the British parliament, subjects of secon- 
dary importance take the lead of those that are primary; 
the measures of the ministry do not keep pace with their 
professions ; the great work of retrenchment has not been 
set about in sincerity ; and nothing can awaken them from 
the torpor and deceitful security into which they lull them- 
selves and others, but the sudden burst of popular feeling, 
which will sooner or later fall upon them, like the convul- 
sion of an earthquake, when least expected. The people 
inwardly groan under their burthens, and breathe nothing 
but discontent and dissatisfaction; in short, they only wait 
a tavourable opportunity for setting their rulers at de- 
fiance; and yet the latter can look on their distresses with 
indifference; for, with what other feelings can they eye 
them, when, at sucha crisis, they vote a grant of £10,000 
per annum to the Duke of York, whose income is already 
immensely large, for seeing that his poor insane father is 
properly attended to ;—when they wave the consideration of 
the Salt Duties, because, foorsooth, a large revenue is raised 
from them ;—when they express a determination to retain 
the junior Lords of the Admiralty, not only in war, but in 
peace; so that the navy may be dismantled, and the officers 
reduced, but the Admiralty itself, though many of its ap- 
pointments cannot be wanted at sucha time, is to be kept 
fully appointed! It may be useful to build Penitentiary 
Houses, and to form Committees upon Prison Discipline, 
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at such a time, but it would be better to prevent the extra- 
ordinary increase of crimes, by not leaving the mass of 
the population in so abject a state, that they are exposed to 
every temptation, and driven by despair to acts that they 
would in happier times have shuddered at. It is easy for 
those who are seated in affluence and power to brow-beat 
their inferiors, and smile, with flinty hearts, at the conse- 
quences of their own grinding oppression, but let them 


‘beware that the tables are not turned upon themselves ! 


Salt is a necessary of life, and an element of trade and 
industry; it is used in agriculture and fisheries, in large 
quantities, when the duties upon it are not too high; and 
it is a tax that falls as heavily upon the lowest as the 
highest, without any consideration of the difference of in- 
come; it is even said, that a cottager pays about a tenth 
of his earnings, or nearly two pounds annually, for this 
single article, while to one in a higher station, this sum is 
mere bagatelle. That these and other subjects are not 
attended to as they ought, may be known by the appre- 
prehensions that are entertained lest the distress of the lower 
classes in Manchester, and other manufacturing districts, 
should occasion riots and tumults. 

If it be thought that we look too much on the dark 
side of the picture, let it be remembered, that those who 
speak openly are the best friends of their country, as 
they may be the means of timely averting an evil that 
must otherwise happen; and their voices, however feeble, 
at a time like the present, ought to be heard with at- 
tention. 

France, at this moment, is also in a critical situation ; 
the principal actors, though in one interest, assume parts 
opposed to each other; as in this country, the King and his 
immediate successor have Always given their countenance 
tothe Whigs and Tories, in opposition to each other, so 
in France, the King is at the head of the Charter-party, 
and the Count d’Artois, his immediate successor, at the 
head of the Ultra-Royalists, a party who wish to throw the 
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country into confusion by an attempt to restore the an- 
cient regime, or by a measure that will indirectly lead to 
it; but this is a political ruse that can deceive no one; and 
whatever chicanery they may employ, it is very apparent 
that the country is in the most imminent danger. The 
King and his successor are but insipid characters; and the 
moderation of the one, or the violence of the other, lave 
but little influence on the actual state of affairs; indeed, 
turn to which party they will, or adopt what measures they 
may, they are surrounded by difficulties, and enemies. The 
Ultra-Royalists, who may in reality be supposed to be their 
greatest friends, are inimical to the welfare of the country ; 
and the Charter-party is formed of the most faithful adhe- 
rents to Bonaparte. The Ultra-Royalists have lately been 
endeavouring to introduce a law in direct violation of the 
Charter, as respects the law of election, by which the in- 
termediate body of departmental colleges were to have 
been interposed between the electors and the members ; 
that is to say, by which the French freeholders were not 
to have elected the Members of the Chambers, but to have 
elected twelve or fourteen in every department, who were to 
have formed an Electoral Board for the actual election ; 
the King was then to have chosen the President of the 
Board, and to have bribed, if he pleased, the other mem- 
bers; so that, eventually, all elections would have cen- 
tered in the crown. But the measure was so unpopular, 
and would have occasioned so much disturbance, that the 
King was wisely instructed to interpose his power, and 
defeat the designs of the Ultra-Royalists by so uncom- 
mon a use of his prerogative as the creation of fifty new 
peers, which will ensure a majority in the Upper House. 
Souchet, Monsey, Lefevre, and many of the marshals and 
generals of the late dynasty, are among the new peers. 
The American House of Representatives, after a dis- 
cussion of three weeks, on the conduct of General Jack- 
son in the Seminole war and towards our unfortunate 
countrymen, have negatived the Report of the Committee, 
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noticed in our last. But the matter does notend here; and 
there can be no doubt, that this affair will be duly inves- 
tigated by a British parliament. 

In Spain, sentence of death has been pronounced by 
the High Tribunals in Barcelona, on fifty Spanish officers 
implicated in the conspiracy of General Lacy. 


—— 46 b— 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 


On Saturday, March 13th, a new tragi-comedy, in three 
acts, called the Dwarf of Naples, was produced at this 
theatre. The play has been exclusively written for Mr. 
Kean; the whole weight of it rests on the character which 
he performs; a character malign in its nature, of impe- 
tuous temper, and ungovernable passions; that gives 
scope for those abrupt breaks, sudden transitions, and pe- 
culiarities of voice and manner for which Mr. Kean is so 
remarkable; in short, a second Richard, deformed both in 
mind and body. The rest of the characters are but su- 
bordinate. There was some disapprobation at one scene 
in the third act, but Mr. Kean’s acting in the last scene 
secured its success, and it continues to be acted with 
applause. 

The author of the Italians, a tragedy offered to the 
Drury-lane theatre, has written a Preface to it, which 
severely censures the conduct of Mr. Kean in the rejec- 
tion of his play, and details a conversation which he says 
passed between them. Mr. Kean has since published a 
letter in several of the daily papers, assigning his reasons 
for disapproving the play, and denying the obnoxious con- 
versation attributed to him. The author has replied; and 
Mr. Kean, when called on by the audience, on the 23d inst. 
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declared, that he was ready to clear himself from the im- 
putations of the author. 


——.— — 


COV ENT-GARDEN. 

THE excellent opera of The Marriage of Figaro, with 
the music of Mozart, was produced at this theatre on the 
6th inst. The part of the Countess of Almaviva was per- 
formed by Mrs. Dickons; and the songs, and the varied 
harmony and science of the music, was given by this ac- 
complished singer in a manner worthy both of the inimi- 
table composer and herself. Mrs. Dickons has passed 
nearly three years in Italy, and was received by the fo- 
reign theatres with a welcome little inferior to that she 
meets with at home. She is returned greatly improved in 
her style of singing. Miss Stephens performed the part of 
Susan; and with her beautiful simplicity of voice and man- 
ner, most admirably seconded the science of Mrs. Dickons, 
In their duets, nothing could be more effective than the 
blending of their voices and tones; both, in this manner, 
concurred to give effect to the efforts of each other. The 
piece was loudly applauded, and given out for repetition. 

The Oratorios, under the management of Mr. Ashley, 
commenced at this theatre for the Lent season, on Fri- 
day night the 26th ult. with a selection of Sacred Music 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Matihews has recommenced his whimsical perform- 
ances at this theatre. A 7Vrip to Paris is a humorous, but 
rather severe satire on the rage of the English for visiting 
the French capital; and he caricatures them very whim- 
sically, carrying his audience with him through a series 
of the most ludicrous scenes, and introducing them to 
an almost endless variety, not only of characters, but 
persons. The words and songs of this performance may be 
had of the publishers of this work. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR APRIL, 1819. 





WALKING DRESS, 


A RouND dress, composed of Pomona-green lustre; the 
skirt is of a moderate fullness, and gored; itis ornamented 
round the bottom by a trimming of leaves, composed of 
green satin and chenille; the latter forms the stalk, the 
former the leaf. Plain half-high body, which, as well as 
the bottom of the long sleeve, is ornamented with a narrow 
wreath of leaves to correspond. Spenser, of Pomona- 
green satin, made tight to the shape, and very short- 
waisted; high collar, which stands out from the throat, 
and is lined with soft white satin. Sleeve, rather tight, 
and finished at the wrist by a fancy trimming composed 
of green satin and chenille ; this trimming is likewise dis- 
pose d on the shoulder in such a manner as to form a very 
tasteful epaulette, Head-dress, a small green satin bonnet, 
of a new shape; it has a low crown, and a moderate sized 
round brim, which stands very much out from the face, 
and is lined with white satin. A bunch of spring flowers, 
at the base of which is a green satin bow, ornaments the 
crown, and it ties under the chin with green satin strings. 
As this is a morning .bonnef, it is usually worn with a 
lace cornette, Half-boots to correspond, the lower part 
composed of leather, the upper of stout silk. Limerick 
gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A TRANSPARENT gauze frock over a white satin slip; the 
skirt of the frock is of an easy fulness, and is ornamented 
with a trimming of the same material, which is edged with 
rose-coloured chenille ; the fulness of each point is confined 
by a tuft of the same material. For the form of this trim- 
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ming, which is perfectly novel, we must refer to our print. 
The corsage is gauze; it is tight to the shape, and is 
cut very low round the bust, which is ornamented with two 
rows of rose-coloured chenille trimming, of a very light 
pattern. A rouleau of soft white satin is placed between 
this trimming. The sleeves are short and full; they are 
confined to the arm by a fancy band of rose-coloured che- 
nille. The front hairis very much parted, so as to dis- 
play nearly the whole of the forehead; itis disposed in a 
few light curls, which fall carelessly over the temples; the 
hind hair forms a cluster of bows, which are brought very 
high on the crown of the head; the hair is ornamented with 
a garland of spring flowers, placed on one side, and ra- 
ther far back. Gloves and shoes, white kid, Both these 
dresses were invented by Mrs. Smith, of No. 15, Old 
Burlington-street. 

The lapse of a month has made a considerable altera- 
tion in female fasionable costume; the spring pelisse and 
spenser has completely superseded the warm _ habiliments 
of winter. On cold days, indeed, the wrapping cloak and 
cloth pelisse are still to be seen on a few, but a very few 
ladies; the generality, however, of the fashionable belles are 
aiiired in silk pelisses, satin, or gros de Naples spensers, or 
walking dresses composed of stout silk, poplin, or tabbinet. 

Head-dresses have as yet varied less than might be ex- 
pected ; velvet bonnets are still very generally worn,’ and 
a mixture of velvet and satin is considered very fashionable. 
Beaver hats, of a small round shape, ornamented with 
full plumes of feathers, are still to be seen occasionally both 
in carriage and promenade dress; but, upon the whole, sa- 
tin bonnets, to correspond’ in colour with the dress, are 
considered most tonish.. Spring flowers begin to be in es- 
timation, they will probably be more so towards the conclu- 
sion of the month, but at this moment feathers are most 
in favour, 

Lilies and poplins are still most worn for home costume. 
Muslin begins to be seen in morning dress, but as yet 
it is but little in use for dinner-gowns ; these are generally 
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composed of silk, and trimmed either with satin or gauze ; 
the trimmings of some are composed of a mixture of 
both; others have gauze only, intermixed with chenille ; 
a slight intermixture of satin and chenille is also tashion- 
able. Dinner gowns are invariably cutlow round the bust ; 
but we have noticed, in several instances, a small lace 
tucker worn with these low dresses which shaded the neck 
in a very decorous manner. We have been favoured by 
a house in Bond-street with a sight of avery elegant din- 
ner-dress, which we shall endeavour to describe— 

Itis composed of pale blue figured gros de Naples; the 
skirt gored and moderately full; the trimming consists of 
plain white transparent gauze, of that very rich, but light 
kind which we call the French gauze ; it is disposed in 
deep festoons, each of which is ornamented with a full 
rosette of the same material, and in the hollow part ot 
each festoon is a bunch of leaves composed of whitc 
satin and chenille. The body is cut very low, and short in 
the waist; the lower part composed of the same material 
as the gown, the upper part of white satin; the former is 
full, but confined by three gagings under the arm, which 
forms it to the shape; the latter is tight, and is cut byas 
in such a manner as to shew the shape of the bust; a 
row of very narrow blond lace is set on almost plain round 
the bust. The sleeve is short and full; it is a mixture 
of blue gros de Naples and white gauze; there are three 
points of the former brouglit over a fulness of the latter ; 
a white satin band confines this fulness, and the points, 
which are tacked to it, are each finished by a small white 
silk ornament. 

Dress caps, toques, and turbans, though much in favour 
with matronly ladies, are not generally worn by youthful 
élégantes, who mostly appear, in full dress, with their hair 
ornamented either with pearls, or flowers. Coronets of the 
former, intermixed with coloured gems, are very fashion- 
able; and wreaths, crowns, and bouquets, of the latter, 
are all in favour. Fashionable colours are green, rose- 
colour, lavender colour, azure, and straw colour. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES, 


The materials for promenade dress, are levantine and 
plain sarsnet, with gros de Naples, or velvet spensers; the 
latter are, however, but little worn; Cachemire, or rich 
silk shawls, being considered more fashionable. Gowns 
are made rather tight in the skirt, and without gures, and 
they have rarely any other trimming than three bands, each 
of which is better than a nail in breadth; these bands are 
always either velvet, or satin. The bodies of gowns are 
mostly made half high, and are tight to the shape. Waists 
have lengthened very much within this last month; a fa- 
shionable waist is now at least five inches under the arm. 
The dress is buttoned down the front, and is always worn 
with a fichu, to which a very full ruff is attached, the lat- 
ter is left open at the throat. 

Bonnets are composed of satin, velvet, paille-coton, 
which is cotton plaited to resemble straw, and satin co- 
vered with crape; itis only within these last few days, that 
the latter has been seen in the promenades. The crowns of 
bonnets now are very small, and generally of the same 
shape as an infant’s cap; the brims are all of a moderate 
size, and some very small; they are ornamented either with 
marabout feathers, or flowers; but the latter have, within 
the last week, been much more in favour. 

Small hats of a round shape are much worn with mob- 
caps ; the latter have always a full border of lace, or tulle. 

Evening dresses are made of gauze, or tulle, over white 
satin or sarsnet; the most fashionable have a carsage a 
l'enfant; that is to say, a body made like a child’s frock, 
very full, but the fulness is confined tothe shape in front 
by narrow rouleaus of coloured satin, which are placed 
crosswise ; there are generally three or four of them; these 
dresses are always worn with a broad satin sash tied in a 
bow, and long ends. 

Head-dresses, in full dress, are either composed of very 
rich materials, or else ornamented with precious stones. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
<-> 


ON PEACE. 


PLP P LAE 


Quis gurges? aut qua flumima lugubris 
Ignara belli? quod mare Daunie 
Non decoloravére cades!j 
Que caret ora cruore nostro? 


What river, what unhappy flood, 
From cruel war is free? 
And yet, unstain’d with Roman blood, 
Remains there any sea? HeRace. 


CPP LPL? 


Hair, lovely Peace! thou foster child of heav’n! 
May’st thou for ever to our race. be giv’n. 
Hence, cruel War! dry up thy crimson flood; 
What lands remain unstain’d with human blood? 
May we no more thy dread artill’ry hear, 
And ne’er again shall flow the widow’s tear. 
Come, lovely Peace! for thou alone canst save 
‘l’en thousand victims from an early grave ; 
Let thy sweet influence on all nations shine, 
Thy pow’r in glory beam with light divine ; 
Thy native mildness to mankind extend, 
And with thy meekness innocence shall blend; 
With kindred friendship human breasts shall glow, 
And joy serenely vanquish every woe. 
The dove portentous from the olive springs, 
And soars majestic with exulting wings ; 
The joyful shepherd marks its airy flight ; 
His bosom heaves tumultuous with delight, 
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When thro’ the grove the gladd’ning echo rings, 

“ Peace from afar, and healing in its wings*.” 

God from the clouds shall speak; his mandates send, 
And dire contention shall for ever end ; 

The forest, suppliant at his voice, shall nod, 

And own the presence of a mighty God; 

The sea and land his sacred pow’r proclaim, 

And prattling children lisp his holy name ; 

The hills shall leap, rejoicing at the sound, 

And dancing mountains spurn the lowly ground. 
Then shall thy presence dawn in ev’ ry isle, 

In ev’ry land thy peaceful kingdom smile. 

His words are these, and these his glad commands— 
No more with human blood pollute your hands ; 
Cease, nations! cease your madness as before ; 

Ye hostile armies! rise in war no more, NEOs. 


TO THE RIVER SEVERN. 


OncE more, mighty Severn, thy waters I view, 
And with rapture thy billows I hail ; 

Not a cloud seems to float o’er thy surface of blue, 
Not a whisper is heard in the gale. 


The moon-beam is up, and the landscape is bright , 
Tho’ hush’d, and as still as the grave; 

And calm and serenely tlie silence of night, 
Seems to sleep on thy tremulous wave. 


Oh! I love, as I wander beneath the pale beam, 
To reflect on the years that are flown; 

When in childhood this bosom was cheer’d by a stream, 
As pure and as bright as thy own. 





¢ C.S. Dudley’s Address to the Twelve Bible Associations. 
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No bitter remembrance, no moment of pain, 
Not a sigh, or a sorrow was mine ; 

But when shall this bosom, bright Severn, again 
Be as calm and unruffied as thine! 


Ah! never, till death o’er these eyelids shall close, 
And the grave its last solace impart; 

Or the storm-cloud of sorrow is lull’d to repose, 
In my broken and desolate heart. 


Still I love by thy wide spreading borders to stray, 
Over rocks where thy white billows lave ; 
And to pause on the lesson thy murmurs convey, 
When the sunbeam is sunk in the wave. 
Thornbury. 


S eetnieenell 
—_——— 


SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF MISS M. E. P. 


, Adee ee 


*« White her shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded with sweet flowers; 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 


With true-love showers.” SHAKSPEARE, 


PLP? IF 


So good and yet so soon? alack! sweet flower, 
Thou hast ta’en thee in thy spring-——thy gentleness— 
That gave rich promise, and did charm no less, 
Than rose-bud issuing from its leafy bower! 

Thou wast but as the vision of an hour, 

Coming about our souls. Thy lov’d caress—~ 

Thine innocent look, that whisper’d blessedness— 
Thy playfuluess—thy mirth, was but a dower 

For Death to prey on! and we view thee now 

Like apprehensive things—like sons of clay— 

And bend, half shuddering, o’er thy ice-cold brow, 
And kiss thy lips, and mourn :—away! away !— 
Fond dreamers as we are, perchance as low, 


* We soon shail be, that moralize to-day ! R, N—. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES, 


The materials for promenade dress, are levantine and 
plain sarsnet, with gros de Naples, or velvet spensers; the 
latter are, however, but little worn; Cachemire, or rich 
silk shawls, being considered more fashionable. Gowns 
are made rather tight in the skirt, and without gores, and 
they have rarely any other trimming than three bands, each 
of which is better than a nail in breadth; these bands are 
always either velvet, or satin. The bodies of gowns are 
mostly made half high, and are tight to the shape. Waists 
have lengthened very: much within this last month; a fa- 
shionable waist is now at least five inches under the arm. 
The dress is buttoned down the front, and is always worn 
with a fichu, to which a very full ruff is attached, the lat- 
ter is left open at the throat. 

Bonnets are composed of satin, velvet, paille-coton, 
which is cotton plaited to resemble straw, and satin co- 
vered with crape; itis only within these last few days, that 
the latter has been seen in the promenades. The crowns of 
bonnets now are very small, and generally of the same 
shape as an infant’s cap; the brims are all of a moderate 
size, and some very small; they are ornamented either with 
marabout feathers, or flowers; but the latter have, within 
the last week, been much more in favour. 

Small hats of a round shape are much worn with mob- 
caps ; the latter have always a full border of lace, or tulle. 

Evening dresses are made of gauze, or tulle, over white 
satin or sarsnet; the most fashionable have a carsage a 
Venfant ; that is to say, a body made like a child’s frock, 
very full, but the fulness is confined to the shape in front 
by narrow rouleaus of coloured satin, which are placed 
crosswise ; there are generally three or four of them; these 
dresses are always worn with a broad satin sash tied in a 
bow, and long ends. 

Head-dresses, in full dress, are either composed of very 
rich materials, or else ornamented with precious stones. 
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What river, what unhappy flood, 
From cruel war is free? 
And yet, unstain’d with Roman blood, 
Remains there any sea? H@RACE. 
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. Hair, lovely Peace! thou foster child of heav’n! 
May’st thou for ever to our race. be giv’n. 
Hence, cruel War! dry up thy crimson flood; 
What lands remain unstain’d with human blood? 
i * May we no more thy dread artill’ry hear, 
And ne’er again shall flow the widow’s tear. 
Come, lovely Peace! for thou alone canst save 
‘l’en thousand victims from an early grave ; 
Let thy sweet influence on all nations shine, 
Thy pow’r in glory beam with light divine ; 
Thy native mildness to mankind extend, 
And with thy meekness innocence shall blend; | 
With kindred friendship human breasts shall glow, 
And joy serenely vanquish every woe. | 
The dove portentous from the olive springs, 
And soars majestic with exulting wings ; 
The joyful shepherd marks its airy flight; 
His bosom heaves tumultuous with delight, 
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When thro’ the grove the gladd’ning echo rings, 

“ Peace from afar, and healing in its wings*.” 

God from the clouds shall speak; his mandates send, 
And dire contention shall for ever end ; 

The forest, suppliant at his voice, shall nod, 

And own the presence of a mighty God; 

The sea and land his sacred pow’r proclaim, 

And prattling children lisp his holy name ; 

The hiils shall leap, rejoicing at the sound, 

And dancing mountains spurn the lowly ground. 
Then shall thy presence dawn in ev’ry isle, 

In ev’ry land thy peaceful kingdom smile. 

His words are these, and these his glad commands— 
No more with human blood pollute your hands ; 
Cease, nations! cease your madness as before ; 

Ye hostile armies! rise in-war no more. NEOS. 


TO THE RIVER SEVERN. 


OncE more, mighty Severn, thy waters I view, 
And with rapture thy billows I hail ; 

Not a cloud seems to float o’er thy surface of blue, 
Not a whisper is heard in the gale. 


The moon-beam is up, and the landscape is bright , 
Tho’ hush’d, and as still as the grave; 

And calm and serenely the silence of night, 
Seems to sleep on thy tremulous wave. 


Oh! I love, as I wander beneath the pale beam, 
To reflect on the years that are flown; 

When in childhood this bosom was cheer’d by a stream, 
As pure and as bright as thy own. 





¢ C.S. Dudley’s Address to the Twelve Bible Associations. 
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No bitter remembrance, no moment of pain, 
Not a sigh, or a sorrow was mine; 

But when shall this bosom, bright Severn, again 
Be as calm and unruffied as thine! 


Ah! never, till death o’er these eyelids shall close, 
And the grave its last solace impart; 

Or the storm-cloud of sorrow is lull’d to repose, 
In my broken and desolate heart. 


Still I love by thy wide spreading borders to stray, 
Over rocks where thy white billows lave ; 
And to pause on the lesson thy murmurs convey, 
When the sunbeam is sunk in the wave. 
Thornbury. 


—_———- 


SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF MISS M. E. P. 


Stee ee 


‘* White her shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded with sweet flowers; 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 


a 


With true-love showers.” SHAKSPEARE, 


CLEP L EP 


So good and yet so soon? alack! sweet flower, 
Thou hast ta’en thee in thy spring-——thy gentleness— 
That gave rich promise, and did charm no less, 
Than rose-bud issuing from its leafy bower! 

Thou wast but as the vision of an hour, 

Coming about our souls. ‘Thy lov’d caress—~ 

Thine innocent look, that whisper’d blessedness— 
Thy playfuluess—thy mirth, was but a dower 

For Death to prey on! and we view thee now 

Like apprehensive things—like sons of clay— 

And bend, half shuddering, o’er thy ice-cold brow, 
And kiss thy lips, and mourn :—away! away !— 
Fond dreamers as we are, perchance as low, 


’ We soon shall be, that moralize to-day ! R, N~. 
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» STANZAS TO ———. 


Ou! there is not a sharper dart 
Can pierce the mourner’s suff’ring heart, 
Than when the friend we love and trust 
Tramples that friendship in the dust ; 
Forgets the sacred, honour’d claim, 
And proves it but an empty name. 
I almost as a sister lov’d thee, 
And thought that nothing could have mov’d thee ; 
But like the dew-drops on the spray, 
That shrink before the morning ray— 
Like the frail sun-shine on the stream, 
Thy friendship faded, as a dream— 
When sickness and when sorrow tried me, 
Thy aid, thy friendship was denied me. 
Thy love was but a Summer flower, 
And could not stand one wintry shower! 
Thulé, March, 1817. Ora. 





LTE 
me 


STANZAS, 
OCCASIONED BY SEEING Miss E. W. BLANCHARD, rw Tut 
Part OF BERTHA, IN THE GREEN Man, 
At the Haymarket Theatre, inthe Summer ef 1818. - 


ee 


By Mr. J. M. LACEY. ‘ 


Later 


Ir gentleness and virtue e’er can please, 
If modest beauty man’s delight may be, 
Commingled still with sprightliness and ease, 
Blanchard, or Bertha, they unite in thee. 


Too oft we see fair woman on the stage, 
In boldness, if not impudence, array’d; 
Or claiming merit from depicted rage ; 
Not such thy claims, meek, unassuming maid, 
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Thou seemest fram’d to sooth life’s rougher storms ; 
To be what man would wish in hours of strife, 

Fitted for each of those delightful forms— 

Life’s brightest charms—the daughter, sister, wife ! 





Long may’st thou prove a father’s* pride and joy! 
And long, as now, delight each gazer’s breast ; 
Be peace and comfort thine without alloy, 
Till time shall lead thee to the realnts of rest. 


a ee 
a 


JEALOUS WILL. 


Hey, Will! what means this hurly-burly? 
Why look so glum—and speak so surly ? 
Ifackins thou art jealous !—yes, 
Because young squire gave Madge a kiss! 
Pshaw! banish such an idle whim ; 
She does not care a doit for him ; 
And as to kissing—that’s so common, 
It argues nothing in a woman, 
Besides it is election now, 
And folks that late had scorn’d to bow, 
Now, cap in hand, press on to greet you, 
And care not how profuse they treat you! 
. - There—-go thy ways—be light as chaff— 
Smile—jest—zooks! join the jocund laugh. 
Else all the merry lads will scout thee, 
And all the buxom lasses flout thee. 
The breeze that plays o’er yonder wheat 
Leaves the young kernel just as sweet! 

So Madge’s lip that glows like fire, 

Thou'lt find unsullied by the ’squire ; 

Her heart has ever been thine own, 

Nor is it now less worthy grown; 
t Then—go thy ways—tho’ things look’d queerly— 
Madge is a maid that loves thee dearly ! C, Feist. 











* The author has great pleasure in calling Mr. Blanchard his friend, 
than whom he does not know a better comedian, nor a more respectable 


man, 
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4 | ELEGIAC STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS E. T » OF H G, H—IL—N, 
T—T—D—N, KENT. 
"| Hark! heard you not that solemn, fearful sound! 
It’s trembling tone dies on the evening gale. 


' 
| Again it strikes! the wakeful echoes round, 

So wildly plaintive, breathe the gloom-fraught tale, 
And sighing leave their mossy cell, 
And wander through each grove and dell. 


f It comes from yonder mould’ring village tower, 
And ’tis the young Eliza’s mournful knell ; 

it comes to damp my pensive, lonely hour, 
i And seeming bears her long, her last farewell. 
Ps Her eye no more will beam on me, 
| Or drop the tear of sympathy. 


With her I’ve past the sweetest hours away— 
Nor cloud seem’d near to shade her fondest hope ; 
Then nature bloom’d, and, like herself, was gay— 
| Sweet was her song, and chaste her mirthful joke. 
| Peace—she from pain and trouble’s freed, 
Nor more the jocund dance will lead. r 


oo ae 
. 


Ah! nature will again its bloom resume! 

But never! never more her form divine! 
eit While she is mould’ring in the loathsome tomb, 
The sun’s bright ray as gloriously will shine, 
| And beam upon her early grave, 
| Or weed, or flower, that o’er it wave. 


The heart benevolent her soul belov’d, 
For active charity her life engag’d. 
How oft by moonlight, lonely, has she rov’d 
The dreary vale, and woe and pain assuag’d, 
Made glad the heart, and dried the tear; 
For sadness fled when she drew near. | 
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Her transient life was like some vernal flowers, 
A glimpse of sun-beam had too soon matur’d ; 
Biooming, till winter’s chilling colds and showers 
Return’d— nor long the with’ring blight endur’d:; 
Oft like blasts diseases come, 
And give to worth an early tomb. 


What! tho’ corruption change her lovely form, 
And cold oblivion veil that worth and name, 
Her God, to whose dread presence all are borne, 
Has wing’d her soul, its bright reward to claim ; 
For he hath said, that virtuous strife, 
In death shall know immortal life. 
December, 1818. W. S-=s, 





ee 


LES REFLEXIONS D’UN SOLITAIRE. 


O! what a tedious thing is life! 
How full of preying cares! 

Each path within this vale of strife 
Is fill’d with deadly snares! 


The multitude, with eager toil, 
Their own destruction haste ; 

For latent griefs their pleasures foil, 
" - And all their prospects blast! 





The rich, the poor, the young, the old, 
All seem one course to take ; 

The coward, valiant, and the bold, 
Their own disquiet make. 


Happy the man, who, far from man, 
Laments his fellow’s fate ; 
And who, with eye enraptur’d, can 
Survey his dull retreat :— 





But happier by far are they 

Who life’s great end pursue; 

And live in this tempestuous day, 

With that to come in view! T. Woop 
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THE WISH. 


ReMoTE from noisy broils and strife, 
Let me but lead a quiet life, 

Within yon shadowy wood’s retreat, 
Where warbling nightingales so sweet 
Attune their notes upon each spray, 
And sweetly warble out their lay ; 
Then with the lark, I’d hail the morn, 
Before the brilliant sun-beams dawn ; 
And praise my Maker who e’er kept 
A watchful eye, whilst still I slept ; 
The day with cheerful toil I'd spend, 
And at the eve enjoy a friend: 

Grant but this wish, I ask no more, 
And I shall have sufficient store. VOLCKERS. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nuinerous favours are received; and shall be inserted in due course. 
The Sonnet to the Thames is not written in regular measure; and sundry 
other pieces are objected to on the same account. 


It is with reluctance we reject G. B.’s pieces; and regret they are not 
as unexceptionable in other respects as they are in their moral tendency. 


John’s poem To a Friend reminds us of what a Quaker once said to a 
Friend, who asked his opinion of a bad prose composition, and being told, 
that it would be better in rhyme, brought it to him in that state. ‘* Aye, 
Friend,” said he, “ mow there’s rhyme, but before there was neither rhyme 
nor reason !” 


The part of Uncle John, a Tale, received, isapproved; and the Anthor 
is requested to send the remainder. 





ERRATUM. 
In the MEMOIR of MISS HARRIET CONSTANCE SMITHSON, in p. 
22 of last Number, at the beginning of the 29th line, insert the words, 
‘* for before”’—as thus— for before she commenced her theatrical life,” &c. 
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